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The Shoals Reunion (from Star Island 
to Star Inland) will be held at Arlington 
St. Church, Boston, on April 10, at 
6:30 p. m. The whole story on the 
necessary changes will be told. Pictures 
of Soo Nipi Lodge will be shown by Rev. 
Roydon C. Leonard. Conference chair- 
men will announce their programs for 
next season. A unique Star Island Stunt 
is to be enacted by Carl Wetherell and 
Herbert Miller. A Candlelight service 
will close the meeting. Make reserva- 
tions through Miss Emily J. Cline, 351 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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FramincHamMm Centre, Mass. Dis- 
trict Attorney Robert F. Bradford will 
be the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the South Middlesex Confer- 
ence held here on May 3, 4-9 p. m. 

In the afternoon reports will be given 
on the activities of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, the Southern New England 
Council, the Joint Action Committee. 
The work with soldiers and sailors, under 
the auspices of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, will be discussed by Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell, executive secretary. 
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*--These are times to try men’s souls” 


So wrote Tom Paine in 1776 on an army 
drum-head by campfire light—words quoted 
by President Roosevelt in his nation-wide 
talk of February 23rd. 
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tenant Edward P. Furber, 
ser, Charles S. Bolster, and 
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invited. Supper reservations (60c payable at 
the Conference) should be made promptly to 
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Albert Schweitzer 


By J. S. BIXLER 


“T think that the most important trait in a reli- 
gious worker is complete devotion to the truth.” 
The remark summarized the characteristic quality of 
Schweitzer’s own life. When he was a popular teacher 
and theological professor in Strassbourg, he wrote books 
on New Testament criticism which reflected his com- 
plete responsiveness to the demands of scholarship and 
his unwillingness to allow personal feelings or hopes -to 
interfere with his passion for the facts. As a writer on 
Bach and editor of his organ works, he has emphasized 
the objectivity needed for the correct interpretation of 
Bach. To hear Schweitzer play is to forget Schweitzer 
the performer and even Bach the composer, as the eter- 
nal musical forms which Bach caught and set down on 
paper flow into the mind of the listener. Furthermore, 
Schweitzer’s life as a medical missionary in equatorial 
Africa testifies to his supreme concern for the abstract 
ideal of justice and his unwillingness to let private ambi- 
tions stand in its way. When asked why he went to 
Africa when a brilliant career in Europe was open to 
him, he replied very simply that the black man had 
been exploited by the white long enough and that it 
was time to try to even the scales. Now that the white 
man has developed the science of medicine it is only 
decent that he should share it. If I believe this, he 
added, I should go myself and not leave the job to 
others. 
In his books on ethics he comes to the conclusion 
that “reverence for life” is the supreme moral rule. In 


\ LBERT Schweitzer once remarked in conversation, 


one sense this puts him in the class of Lebensphilosophen 


m 


or thinkers like Nietzsche who find in the will to live the 
clue to what is most real and important. But for 
Schweitzer the will to live does not lead to the will to 
power. “I am life that wills to live,” he says, “and as 
I examine this will in myself I become aware of its 
presence in others.” For him the will to live thus 
becomes the will to love. In this way Schweitzer has 
effected a remarkable personal synthesis of the two 
main tendencies in German philosophy, one with its 
emphasis on spirit, form, and reason, the other with its 
stress on living instincts, and has shown also how they 
can be set to work for society. 

In Schweitzer’s life it is true not only that various 
interests combine to form a harmony but also that they 
separate again to produce a most extraordinary variety 
of accomplishments. Is it not fair to say that he is the 
most versatile genius of our time? He is a skilled con- 
cert organist, whose records are well known in this 
country, and an authority on organ construction. His 
life of Bach is still definitive in its field, as is his edition 
of Bach’s organ works. He has published books on 
ethics, on New Testament criticism (where his ideas 
still have to be reckoned with by all writers on Jesus’ 
apocalyptic teaching), and on the history of religions 
with special reference to India. He has not only taken 
an M.D. degree and become a practicing medical mis- 
sionary, but has set up a research center in Africa 
where his asséciates have isolated the germ of one of 
the dreaded tropical diseases. 

Now at the age of sixty-seven he keeps up his work 
in Africa, healing, teaching, preaching, writing, and con- 
tinuing to practice on his organ. His friends have urged 
him to come to America, and offers of lectureships and 
recitals have literally poured in to the committee which 
wished to arrange for his visit. He has always promised 
that he would some day come, but since the beginning 
of the war has steadfastly maintained that he would not 
leave his African neighbors and force them to carry on 
without him in a period of such great stress. 

During the first world war Schweitzer was interned 
in Africa and his hospital practically fell to pieces. 
After the war he toured Europe, giving lectures and 
recitals which brought enough money to start anew 
and on a sounder basis. In a day of complete political 
anarchy he gives us a picture of the kind of interna- 
tional unity that the spirit of love can bring about when 
it works with devotion and intelligence. A German 
Alsatian in a French Protestant mission in equatorial 
Africa, he is supported by money raised in England, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Spain, Can- 
ada, and the United States. Is he not a prophet and 
teacher with a message for us as truly as for the Africans 


-to whom he ministers? 


The Unitarian Service Committee has set up a 
special “Albert Schweitzer Fund,” started with a con- 
tribution from its own treasury. All those interested 
in helping the noble work of Dr. Schweitzer may send 
contributions, so marked, to the Service Committee, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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AN UNEXPECTED CALL 
AND A BROKEN CONNECTION 


By SAMUEL A. ELIOT ~ 


Register can remember, in these distressful 

days, the happy relations we once enjoyed with 
many broad-minded and gentle-mannered fellow work- 
ers in Japan? The Unitarian mission in Japan, what- 
ever its untoward fate, deserves to have its story re- 
corded. It influenced the thought of thousands of 
intelligent Japanese. It modified the methods of the 
older Christian missions and animated them with a 
new spirit. It broadened the horizons of many more 
or less provincial Unitarians and gave them a con- 
sciousness of their larger fellowships and responsi- 
bilities. 

It was exceptional in orgin because it was under- 
taken at the invitation of the Japanese and not by the 
initiative of foreigners. It was unique in design be- 
cause the Unitarian representatives were commis- 
sioned “not to convert but to confer.” They said to 
the Japanese, “Here is what we have discovered about 
the mysteries of life and death and destiny. Now -tell 


| x many of the readers of the Christian 


us what you have discovered from your different point - 


of view and out of your study and experience.” They 
- sought to work not so much for their Oriental associ- 
ates as with them, to join them in the discovery of 
truth, in endeavors for social welfare, and in promoting 
brotherhood and good will. 

The enterprise originated in a communication sent 
in 1886 to the American Unitarian Association by a 
number of Japanese scholars and men of affairs who 
felt that their country needed, besides the adoption 
of European and American methods in business and 
education and military preparedness, some more ade- 
quate spiritual impulse and motive. A good many of 
the intellectual leaders of the country, including a 


Memorial lantern 
—called Ki-nen-to 
(Remembrance 
Cherishing Bearer 
of Light)—erected 
in Tokio as memo- 
rial to Clay Mac- 
Cauley, 1905, by 
friends of Japan 


Unitarian Mission 


number of the young men who had studied abroad, 
desired a more reasonable and more inclusive sort of 
religion than any they could discover in their own 
Confucianist, Shintoist, or Buddhist inheritance, or in 
the dogmatic interpretations of Christianity. The out- 
standing leader of these seekers for a more adequate 
moral and spiritual imperative was Mr. Yukichi 
Fukuzawa, the generous founder and patron of the 
new Keio University. He was joined by a group of 
prominent statesmen and scholars. These gentlemen 
represented to the American Unitarian Association 
that they would welcome a visit “for conference and 
co-operation” from someone authorized to tell them 
about the Unitarian habit of mind. 


The Sympathy of Religions 


Now it happened that twenty years earlier Mr. 
James Hayward had bequeathed to the Association 
some $20,000, of which the income was to be expended 
“i aid of Christian missions in foreign lands.” This 
income had been used to aid the work of the heroic 
pioneer of liberal Christianity in India, Rev. Charles 
H. Dall. Mr. Dall died in 1886 and no successor had 
been appointed. So the income of the Hayward Fund 
was available. The Directors of the Association there- 
upon commissioned Rev. Arthur May Knapp to go 
to Japan “to meet with, to encourage, and to co-oper- 
ate with any individuals or groups of persons in Japan 
—who might wish to know the more advanced thought 
of Christendom about the higher or spiritual prob- 
lems and interests of man.” Mr. Knapp was cordially 
received, and for more than a year was busily occupied 
in diffusing the idea of “the sympathy of religions” 
through interviews and correspondence and lectures. 

Mr. Knapp brought back such glowing reports that 
the Directors of the Association acted promptly and 
vigorously. A band of six preachers and teachers was 
organized; and in 1889 Mr. Knapp returned to Japan 
accompanied by Rev. Clay MacCauley, who was to 
be for the next thirty years the chief guide and spokes- 
man of the enterprise; by Mr. Saichiro Kanda, who 
had already been studying at Meadville; and by three 
young professors who went out with the intention of 
dividing their time between the work of the mission 
and teaching in the Keio University. One of these 
men, Professor W. J. Liscomb, died young. The other 
two, John H. Wigmore and Garrett Droppers, later 
became distinguished figures in American academic 
and diplomatic life. The mission was further re-en- 
forced by Rev. H. W. Hawkes, who represented the 
English Unitarians. “Receive us,” wrote Mr. Knapp 
to his Japanese friends, “not as theological propa- 


gandists but as messengers of the gospel of human 
brotherhood in the religious life of mankind.” That 
was certainly a novel and memorable note to strike, 
and it had wide reverberations. 

The mission was received with great good will. 
Large audiences listened to lectures and sermons in 
the chief cities, and a considerable number of highly 
intelligent men, drawn largely from the Faculties of 
the Doshisha, Waseda, Keio, and Imperial Universi- 
ties, and from the Normal Schools, became actively 
affiliated. A magazine was started, a noteworthy 
series of tracts was issued, both translated and newly 
written, and a considerable staff of Japanese assistants, 
mostly volunteers, was organized. Then a School of 
Liberal Theology, with seven lecturers and teachers, 
was established, and finally a Japanese Unitarian Asso- 
ciation came into being. In 1894 Unity Hall, in the 
Mita District of Tokio, was built. It housed the offices 
of the mission, provided classrooms for the school, fur- 
nished space for the editing of the magazine and for 
the Post-Office Mission, and supplied a large hall for 
lectures and religious services. 


Pioneers in Trust 


In 1891 Rev. William I. Lawrence went out in- 
Mr. Knapp’s place and, from time to time, other Ameri- 
can Unitarians served for short terms, but increasingly 
the conduct of the work was assumed by the Japa- 
nese. As the Unitarians were pioneers in designing 
and carrying on a new kind of Christian mission, so 
they were the first to be bold enough to entrust their 
native associates with complete control. In 1900 Dr. 
MacCauley and his remaining colleagues returned to 
America, and all administrative authority, with the. 
care of the property and the advancement of the cause, 
was committed to the Japanese. This bold step was, 
of course, derided by some hostile critics as a confes- 
sion of failure. On the contrary it was the evidence of 
an unexpectedly rapid success. No other mission, 
though much longer established, had found it possible 
to relinquish foreign control. After only ten or a dozen 
years the Japanese Unitarians proved qualified to carry 
on the enterprise with fidelity and efficiency, and 
largely, though not wholly, on their own resources. 

Frequent contacts were maintained between the 
American and the Japanese Associations. There was 
a steady flow of Japanese students to American col- 
leges and divinity schools, and Japanese delegates ap- 
peared regularly at the May Meetings in Boston and 
at the gatherings of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Liberals. A number of distinguished American 
Unitarians visited Unity Hall, consulted with the offi- 
cers in charge, and addressed large assemblies. I 
recall such visits, and the subsequent reports, from 
the Honorable William Howard Taft, from General 
W. W. Blackmar, and Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland, Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot. Their letters, or their addresses after their re- 
turn, spoke of the work with enthusiastic commenda- 
tion and of the enterprise as one of prophetic sig- 
nificance. 


2) 


Rev. Clay Mac- 
Cauley, chief 
guide of Japan 
Unitarian m 0 v e- 
ment for 30 years 


In 1905-06 Dr. MacCauley was an honored visitor 
to Tokio, acclaimed by statesmen and publicists as a 
beneficent friend. A memorial Toro was dedicated in 
his honor on the grounds of Unity Hall. Again in 
1909, Dr. MacCauley was commissioned to return to 
Tokio and help to reorganize the work. He took up 
his residence at Unity Hall and for eleven years acted 
as what the Japanese call an “elder statesman” and 
what we call a “guide, philosopher, and friend.” He 
belonged to many learned societies, wrote many articles 
and editorials for the press, and was the confidant of 
educational leaders and progressive statesmen. 


From Many Backgrounds 


The diverse background and occupations of the 
officers of the Japanese Unitarian Association when 
they took over the conduct of the mission is indicative 
of the quality and spirit of the constituency. The 
President or Director was a distinguished scholar who 
had been for fifteen years a Buddhist priest of high 
repute. The Secretary was a young man who was 
born in a Shintoist family but in his twentieth year 
was converted to Christianity and joined the Shini- 
gawa Presbyterian Church. He came to America for 
study, and in San Francisco became acquainted with 
Unitarians and was by them encouraged to go to Mead- 
ville. He attended the May Meetings in Boston in 
1889 and at once enlisted for the Mission. The edi- 
tor of the magazine was a graduate of Doshisha who 
had read and thought his own way out of orthodoxy. 
The assistant editor was a man with a Confucian back- 
ground who was converted to Christianity and became 
a Methodist minister. He got to reading Channing 
and Emerson and finally left his church in Hiroshima 
to become a preacher for the Unitarian Church in 


_ Tokio. I recall two delightful representatives at our 


May Meetings. One was a graduate of Doshisha who 
came first to America to study at Andover Seminary. 
There, rather curiously, he discovered the books of 
James Freeman Clarke. He went back to Japan in 
1894 a convinced Unitarian, became a Professor of 
English and a preacher at Unity Hall. The other had 
been educated in a Buddhist Temple and became a 
priest of the Zen sect. In that capacity he attended 
(Continued on page 122) 
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THE BASES FOR A JUST 
AND DURABLE WORLD PEACE 


ce \\ 7 must extend political authority so that 
it is commensurate with scientific ad- 
vance,” said John Foster Dulles, chairman 
of the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, in his address to the delegates attending 
the National Study Conference of the Commission at 
Ohio Wesleyan University in early March. “We face 
a much larger amount of planned economy than ever 
before,” said William Paton, of the World Council of 
Churches. “Therefore, we must set ourselves to plan 
for freedom where freedom is menaced, and develop a 
united control of power. . . . International law lags 
because there is now no normal commitment between 
nations. . . . The kind of religion that has no edges 
attracts only the elderly.” 


A Dynamic Program 


These are only a few of the many challenging state- 
ments which made the Study Conference extremely 
interesting to the nine delegates who represented the 
American Unitarian Association at its meetings. The 
opportunity of hearing such men as Dr. Hu Shi, Chinese 
Ambassador to the United States, Carl J. Hambro, 
President of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
William Paton, a secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, and others, and of discussing the problems of 
peace with laymen and clergy representing the Prot- 
estant denominations of America, was a most stimulat- 
ing and heartening experience, and the Unitarian dele- 
114 


gates felt it a privilege to form part of a “spiritual 
movement that unites Christians in a dynamic program 
of common purpose.” 

Although not a member of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, the American Uni- 
tarian Association gladly accepted the friendly invita- 
tion of the Council to participate equally with its 
member denominations in the deliberations of the Con- 
ference, and the sincerity of purpose, the genuine 
fellowship, and the concrete achievements of the meet- 
ing were most encouraging. 

The findings of the Conference, which will be printed 


‘ and be available for the use of study and discussion 


groups, were formulated by the four sections, each de- 
voted to a different aspect of the problem of a just and 
durable peace. The economic bases, the political bases, 
the social bases, and the relation of the church to a 
lasting peace were the areas of study, and the reports of 
each section were discussed by the entire conference at 
its plenary sessions. International ethics, racial equal- 
ity in practice as well as in principle, closer interchurch 
and interfaith co-operation, migration, war guilt, civil 
liberties, and effective supernational government were 
among the great variety of subjects which were 
earnestly considered in the section meetings and which 
are incorporated in the findings, either in the form of 
specific proposals or as general ideals which must be 
implemented by more detailed plans. The Conference 
produced no complete blueprint of the new world order 
nor any magic formula which will solve the complex 
problems upon whose adequate solution peace will 
depend, but its vision was large, its attitude realistic, 
and its courage great. 


Democracy Functioning 


What, then, did the Conference achieve that was 
noteworthy? First of all it was a most convincing 
example of democracy functioning at its best. Com- 
plete freedom of speech, tolerance, a genuine desire to 
subordinate differences to agreements, were always evi- 
dent. The underlying spirit was well expressed in the 
statement of guiding principles which was adopted by 
the delegates in plenary session. “The principles upon 
which world order must depend seem to us to be found 
among those which men of good will throughout the 
ages have accepted as part of the moral law. In this 
we rejoice. For peace will require the co-operation of 
men of all nations, races and creeds.” For an assem- 
blage of churchmen to emphasize first those principles 
upon which Christians and non-Christians alike can 
agree, and to subordinate theology to ethics seems a 
significant advance. 

The clear realization that the church must aecept 
its share of responsibility for the failure of men to live 
peacefully together hitherto was also apparent. There 
was no attempt to evade the fact that the church has 
not fulfilled its mission of establishing peace on earth, 
nor has it so conducted its own affairs as to be beyond 
criticism on the score that differing elements in its own 
membership have not been able to live peaceably 
together. : 


Finally, the continued insistence that the church 
must take the lead in creating public opinion, and that 
a special responsibility falls upon church leaders and 
members to realize their faith in concrete action in the 
world in which we live was very encouraging. What 
can we do now? What must we do now? were ques- 
tions that were uppermost in everyone’s mind. 


Unitarian Representatives 


The delegates representing the American Unitarian 
Association were Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, member of 
the Board of Directors of the Association; Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise, President of the General Alliance; Rev. Josiah 
R. Bartlett of Marietta, Ohio; Rev. Duncan Howlett of 
New Bedford, Massachusetts; Rev. Robert W. Jones 
of Memphis, Tennessee; Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Education of the Association; Rev. 
John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, New York; Rev. Clyde 
D. Williams of Columbus, Ohio; and Mrs. Frank B. 
Frederick, Director of the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion and Social Relations of the Association. The Uni- 
tarian delegates were not always unanimous in their 
attitudes toward specific proposals of the section find- 
ings or of the speakers, but they were in complete agree- 
ment that the Conference was a significant meeting of 
Protestant churchmen in whose deliberations they felt 
it a privilege to participate. 


“Our Delegates Report 


The explicit findings of the Conference will stand up 
well, I think, beside those of other notable church con- 
ferences on the same subject. The churches repre- 
sented should act immediately to prepare the way for 
such a peace, by every means of intelligent persuasion 
and education, and by assuming the leadership in form- 
ing a morally responsible public opinion. To me the 
most impressive testimony of the Conference was that 
such a creative public opinion must have a religious 
foundation. The beginnings of it already exist. There 
are unquestionable symptoms abroad of an awakened 
religious consciousness among the democratic peoples. 
But this fact presents a critical challenge to liberals. 
Will this resurgence of religious feeling fall once again 
into the old sterile grooves of creedal orthodoxy? Or 
will it be raised to a new effectiveness in the world on 
the basis of the liberal faith in man, not as a frail bene- 
ficiary of divine succor, but as a trustworthy son of 
God? The answer to this question will make all the 
difference between a repetition of the tragic mistakes 
of last time, and the realization of the splendid hopes 
of our time in a truly just and durable peace. 

2 Crype D. WILLIAMS 

The chief strength of the Peace Conference seemed 
to me to be the wide range of practical solutions offered; 
balancing this thoroughness was the weakness that dis- 

agreement ended in compromise on agreeable generali- 
ties. Yet the direction being taken is a positive one and 
should be a strong guide in further study groups. 

- In many situations the general accord of thought 


was stirring. The delegates admitted the shortcomings 
of the church, confessed to the sin of racial discrimina- 
tion and the sin of economic nationalism, and called for 
action suited to a supranational point of view. Empha- 
sis was commendably on a long-range program that 
considered the ultimate good for all world citizens. 
Exisaseta Lupron 


In the past I have wondered if the Federal Council 
would ever catch up with the Unitarians; now the ques- 
tion has changed to, when will the Unitarians catch up 
with the Federal Council? 

I wish that our annual May Meetings could be 
extended so that we might consider the major prob- 
lem of the twentieth century, “The Basis of a Just and 
Durable Peace.’ I wish that the Alliance, the 
Y.P.R.U., the Laymens League, and the UFSJ would 
take as the task for the coming year the creation of 
public opinion to implement this manifesto, for “prin- 
ciples without programs are merely platitudes.” 

A secondary impression, of major significance how- 
ever, was the renewal of my faith in the efficacy of the 
democratic process, under competent leadership. I 
came away from Delaware dedicated to the task of 
working for the winning of the peace. 

Rosert W. Jones 


As I appraise the Conference of the Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Council of 
Churches, I find myself returning to words in the prayer 
at the end of the final session: “Remind us of the impor- 
tance of fellowship as a basis and example of that objec- 
tive which has been the keynote of this Conference.” 
Fellowship as the expression of the attitude of sympa- 
thetic understanding—Tolerance. 

There is severe discipline ahead for everyone in 
every field—not the least in the field of attitudes. The 
Conference must have sent back to the four corners 
of our land those who will use all the power they have 
to create the will, not only to believe in, but to live the 


ereed of Tolerance. 
Heten G. WIsE 


For New Co-operation 


Whenever 350 churchmen of the Protestant faith 
can decide that moral and ethical values must be of 
primary concern to the church, Unitarians should be 
there. We were represented! We will have the chance 
to discuss the findings of this conference, and I hope 
that in the characteristic manner of “tough-mindedness” 
we will take our part in translating our beliefs into prac- 
tical realities. Unitarians as churchmen have a duty 
to create public opinions which will insure that our 
nation take its full part in creating the moral way of 
international living. 

To have an officially appointed commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches invite Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist delegates to discuss and vote on issues of 
church policies as well as on issues of relations between 
church and state is news. There is much in the church 

(Continued on page 118) 
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WE MUST RAISE OUR SIGHTS © 


By 


EVERETT MOORE BAKER 


MONG the Protestants of America, Unitarians 
A are above the average ability-to-give level. How 
do we know? The figures available are published 
by the Federal Council of Churches and the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Census. There are, of course, no 
exact figures that say the average Unitarian can afford 
to give $5.00 per year for the missionary outreach of his 
religion and the average Presbyterian can afford to give 
$7.09. There are published tables that list the aver- 
age Presbyterian per capita contribution as just quoted, 
and the average Unitarian figure, but the latter is so 
small (about 40 cents) that it obviously has no rela- 
tion to ability-to-give. 

The figures available which indicate the ability-to- 
give are the average per capita income tables by 
geographic areas, the distribution of denominations by 
states, valuation of church property and per cent of it 
mortgaged, breakdown by denominations into urban 
and rural classifications, and average urban and rural 
per capita income by geographic areas, etc. It is a 
careful study of such figures that gives conclusive proof 
that the ability of Unitarians to support their churches 
is far above the average. For example, there is a high 
percentage of rural Baptist churches in the Southern 
Atlantic States. There are no rural Unitarian churches 
in this area, where the average per capita income is 
extremely low. There is a high concentration of urban 
and rural Unitarian churches in Massachusetts, where 
the average per capita income for the state is relatively 
high. Unitarian churches beyond New England are 
almost all in urban communities and average urban per 
capita income is higher than average rural income. 

These are some of the factors that determine the 
fact that the average Unitarian giving-potential is 
higher than that of other comparable American Prot- 
estant denominations. But in spite of this the Unitar- 
ian giving for denominational, educational, extension, 
and pension programs is far below the average for all 
churches. . 

Yet this same average Unitarian probably gives 
more than his share to philanthropic, educational, and 
charity organizations in his community. Why? Because 
he knows where his money is going, why it is needed, 
what good it does. The Boys’ Club tells him. The 
Community Chest tells him. The X. Y. Relief tells 
him. And how they tell him!—with posters, banners, 
direct mail, and personal solicitation, by radio and 
newspaper, billboards and street car display advertis- 
ing. They tell him by every known means of com- 
munication. They tell his children. They tell his 
friends. They give him all the answers before he can 
think of the questions. 

When it comes time to give to his church he hasn’t 
any of the answers. His church hasn’t told him. A 
Treasurer’s letter notifies him that it is time to make 
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his annual contribution, or a canvasser calls to do the 
same, but no one “sells” him. 

I know that there are many glorious exceptions, but 
in too many cases if the individual contributor does 
examine the budget he is asked to support, he won't 
find an item in the list that will really arouse his en- 
thusiasm. Practically the entire budget is for the local 
church, for its upkeep—painting the old kitchen, re- 
pairing the organ. Hardly a dollar for anyone else. 

No, the average Unitarian doesn’t give generously 
to the support of his denominational, educational, and 
extension programs because he doesn’t know the story. 

This isn’t only a problem of denominational finance, 
of ministers’ pensions. It’s a problem of the local 
church. It’s a problem for the individual Unitarian. 
Until we can all of us get into our heads that the busi- 
ness of religion is to do and to give for someone else, 
we shall never make of the Unitarian church a lasting 
influence for good in America and the world. And we 
shall never grow and be strong locally until we begin 
to think of helping to build stronger some sister mission 
church, or to found a new one. 

I heard of a church recently which was faced with 
the necessity of a $3,000 increase for current building 
repairs, a staggering item to add to the annual budget. 
What did they do? They raised an additional $6,000— 
$3,000 for the repairs and $3,000 for an increase in the 
missionary appropriation. They knew the importance 
of maintaining a proper proportion between what “we 
spend on ourselves and what we give for others.” 

What shall we do about the situation in our own 
churches? First of all, we must raise our sights. We 
have been shooting too low. This last year the United 
Unitarian appeal has asked for 3 per cent of the aver- 
age church budget. In most cases this has meant an 
average per capita contribution of less than $1.00 per 
year. That is not enough. We ought to begin shooting 
for an average per capita annual contribution from 
Unitarians of at least $5.00. If we should approach 
that we could care for our ministers’ pensions, the 
Service Committee program, and all the denomina- 
tional educational programs in a way which would give 
renewed strength and purpose to our local church 
activities. 

We must increase the giving-for-others element in 
the church program, and in all our thinking about our 
churches and our denomination. This, after all, is the 
business of our religion. 

And we must recognize that people won’t give unless 
they know where their money is going. Tell them—by 
words from the pulpit—in print—in color—with pic- 
tures. Tell them and tell them again. And remember, 
the more they give the denominational benevolences, 
the more they give for the local church. This is a fact 
tried and proved through years of experience. 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S 
POINT OF VIEW 


By JAMES BISSETT PRATT 
Yudividualiam in World Crisis 


the consideration of every subject with an attempt 

to define one’s terms and to make sure just what it 
is one is talking about. Frequently the philosopher 
gets no farther than this initial stage of his undertak- 
ing; sometimes he does not even get that far; always 
he ends in producing something decidedly dull. But a 
philosopher usually has a conscience; and he would feel 
disloyal to his sacred tradition if, in the effort to be 
interesting, he should be untrue to the fundamental 
law of being definite. I have been asked to write about 
“individualism and the world crisis,” and being a con- 
scientious and dull philosopher, I must begin by defining 
my terms. 

Individualism is obviously a point of view which 
makes much of the individual and of individuality; 
hence one’s first task as a philosopher will be to make 
clear the meaning of these terms. In the history of phi- 
losophy the “individual” has been conceived as possess- 
ing two essential characteristics. As its name indicates, 
the individual is first of all the indivisible. It cannot be 
divided into parts; it is not a collection. Secondly, the 
individual is essentially unique. It is not a universal, 
it is not a quality or relation that can be found in vari- 
ous spatial and temporal situations. It has but one 
locus in space and time; it possesses a “thisness” not 
found elsewhere, a uniqueness such that it can have no 
complete substitute. The question, of course, will at 
once be raised where such a unique and indivisible 
being is to be found. The answer to the question is 
immediate and unquestionable. Only a self can be an 
individual. Material objects are always divisible, per- 
haps infinitely so. Abstract qualities, the Ideas of Plato 
and the Forms of Aristotle, and the Categories of vari- 
ous scientists and philosophers, though not divisible, 
are not unique. So far as they can be said to exist at 
all, they characterize a potentially infinite number of 
instances. Only a subject, a person, a self is at once 
indivisible and unique. 

An individual is necessarily thus conceived. The 
question still remains to be faced whether there actu- 


| is an old and dull tradition of philosophers to begin 


ally exists such a being as an individual. Philosophies © 


there are, many and popular, which deny the reality 
of an individual in the sense here defined. Some forms 
_of Absolute Idealism, some forms of extreme Mysticism, 
insist that only Brahma, only the Absolute, the One, the 
Concrete Universal, is real. Finite selves are illusory; 
they are merely “peep-holes of the Absolute,” as Bosan- 
 quet calls them. All that differentiates them, all that 
seems to make them unique, is due to avidya, to our 


human ignorance. Associationist psychology, though 
differing radically in many ways from Idealism, is at 
one with it in denying the reality of unique and indivisi- 
ble selves. What passes for such are merely streams of 
consciousness, series of psychic states, with no inherent 
units, and capable of infinite division. Going one step 
farther in this direction than Associationism is its meta- 
physical next-of-kin, Materialism, which either identi- 
fies conscious states with brain activity, or at least 
refuses any efficiency to consciousness or to a conscious 
subject, and thus carries to the extreme the denial of 
the reality of the individual. The only ultimate reality 
is matter and its associated energy, and this is neither 
indivisible nor unique. 

Opposed to these doctrines is Individualism. This 
can hardly be called a philosophy. It is rather a point 
of view which may belong and does belong to several 
philosophies which in other respects may radically dis- 
agree. Thus there are schools of Idealism and of Real- 
ism, of Politics and of Economics, which though dealing 
with different problems, and taking different sides, are 
at one in accepting the general individualistic doctrines. 
Individualism in all of these different forms stands 
always for two beliefs: (1) that the individual (in the 
sense indicated) is real, (2) that the individual is the 
center and bearer of values. 


The Two Champions 


Prominent among the thought attitudes of man- 
kind which champion Individualism stand Christianity 
and Democracy. There is a great deal in common be- 
tween these two points of view. The Founder of Chris- 
tianity was the world’s Great Democrat; and wherever 
Democracy has thought out clearly its views of the 
good life and of the social ideal it finds these views best 
expressed in the language of the New Testament. 

In saying that both Democracy and Christianity are 
individualistic I must not be understood as implying 
that they minimize the importance of society. In fact 
few if any other doctrines about humanity and its 
ideals have stressed so emphatically the value of the 
social as have these two. Both insist that the develop- 
ment of the individual and the full realization of indi- 
viduality are unthinkable outside of society. But while 
this is true, the concept of the individual is more funda- 
mental than that of the social; it is presupposed by the 
social in a way that the social is not presupposed by the 
individual. To be sure, nothing like full realization of 
the potentialities of the individual is conceivable aside 
from society; but an isolated individual, an island-born 
Robinson Crusoe, is at least conceivable; whereas a 
society without individuals is a meaningless expression. 

By this I do not wish to imply that society is a mere 
collection of human selves. Spatial propinquity of 
physical bodies does not produce, and is not sufficient 
for, a society. The dwellers in a city apartment house, 
the fresh recruits in an army training camp, do not con- 
stitute—do not yet constitute—a society. Before they 
can become a society they must be conscious of them- 
selves and of each other, and above all they must share 
certain common purposes. It is these relations, espe- 
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cially these teleological relations, which transform a 
mere physical collection into a social unit. But while 
this is true, it is also true that in the last analysis the 
individual is more fundamental, more independent, and 
in that sense more originally real than his society. 

It is also true—at least in the opinion of Democracy 
and of Christianity—that the values of society in their 
various forms—political, economic, “‘social’”—come into 
being and are realized only in the individuals who by 
their common interests and purposes constitute the 
social entity. Values come into being only in relation 
to consciousness. Abstract and totally impersonal 
“values,” with no relation to desire or appreciation, 
belong-in the same category as round squares. And it 
is only in individual selves that desire, appreciation, 
preference, pleasure and pain, will and purpose, arise. 
Values that have not been valued by individuals, either 
directly or indirectly, either for themselves or for their 
results, are purely mythical, and have not even the 
validity of fairy tales. The values of the State which 
are not desired by, and which bring no satisfaction to, its 
citizens belong in the same category as what the Ger- 
mans used to call an “Unding’—a not-anything. It is 
largely by failure to realize this fact that the leaders of 
the totalitarian states have landed themselves, their 
followers, and the whole world in such an abyss of mis- 
ery as we are floundering in today. 

Few bodies of earnest thinking men and women have 
ever stood more explicitly and more effectively for an 
Individualism of the sort presented in this paper than 
the free and democratic churches of Britain and Amer- 
ica. The defense of the dignity of human personality 
is central to the great Christian tradition; and insistence 
upon the freedom and the rights and the responsibility 
of the individual, though sometimes neglected, has been 
one of the chief functions of Protestantism. And only 
in a society which recognizes and cherishes individualism 
is there hope for the realization of the truly important 
human values. 


THE BASES FOR PEACE 


(Continued from page 115) 


section of the report which can be interpreted as-a new 
and friendlier attitude toward Unitarians, as well as 
other groups previously excluded. Should we not try 
to use this opportunity to explore aggressively the tem- 
per of our people on the matter of membership in this 
Council of Churches? 
" Ernest W. Kvursier 

Liberals and conservatives alike should find in this 
American Malvern a broad chart for the course we 
might all follow in the future, and follow together. 
We can agree to be disunited on doctrine. Diversity 
of doctrine brings strength of conviction. But over 
and above these differences we can unite upon great 
aims and purposes, content to leave the evolution of 
doctrine to history, and to find reality in the present 
by actively working together for all those things which 
our various shades of doctrine and non-doctrine imply. 

Duncan How err 
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SOLDIERS ALL 


By EDWIN T. BUEHRER 
A Responsive Reading for These Times 


Dedicated to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
First Read at the Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Illinois, March 8, 1942 


When dark and brutal powers afflict the world with bloodshed 
and oppression; 

When truth is scorned, and love is turned to hate; 

When strong men die, and women mourn, and children weep,— 


Then must all free men choose to perish or to stand; 
Then, strength of arm to stay the threatened foe is mankind's 
foremost need. 


Such need is ours today: 

The need of soldiers, strong of arm, and brave of heart, and 
free of soul, 

To fortify the land till their accumulated might can victory 
assure; 


The need of sailors—also strong— 

To bridge the oceans’ lanes with succor and support 

For every war-swept land where people cry for help ’gainst 
overpow ring odds; 


The need of fliers 

To o’erleap the mountains and traverse the seas, 

To bear with steady and unerring speed—to every corner of 
the earth— 

The wrath of brotherhood betrayed, the hope of brotherhood 
to come, ¢ 

The symbol that not war, but freedom—far and wide—is man- 
kind’s final goal. 


Men of the land! Men of the seas! Men of the air! 
These, then, our foremost need! 


But not our only need; for we are soldiers all, or ought to be, 

A hundred million strong, who—sharing each his burden of 
the war in every humble work-shop, mine or field— 

Should now procure the means and gird the will by which the 
fight is won. 


Soldiers all, who, knowing freedom’s perils at the battle front, 
Nor grumble nor complain with longer hours, things denied, 
and greater costs to come. 


Soldiers, who in simple walks of life man’s common needs 
proclaim, 

And freedom’s rights defend, preparing—as it were—for 

Greater brotherhood when peace again shall come. 


Soldiers, who gird them for the tasks with minds devoid of 
prejudice, and hearts exempt from hate; and 

Bodies disciplined and purged with simple purpose, dedicated 
toil. 


In kitchen, office, home and school shall soldiers stationed be; 
Each at the task he best can serve; each for the work he needs 
must do. 


On every front of human thought and deed, the best we are 
and have,— 

Our country’s foremost need! 

In this great hour he also serves who at his humble task doth 
bravely take his stand. 


RECREATION | 
IN 
WARTIME 


By 
MARK A. McCLOSKEY 


Director of Recreation, Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare 


Services 


Community Sing, for service men and townspeople 
—wholesome recreation that means continued 
efficiency, morale, and democratic living 


ODAY there are ever increasing limitations on 

our leisure. Time is short, as working hours are 

lengthened and volunteer civilian defense activi- 
ties increase. Money is short too, as high prices on 
food, clothing, and shelter take away the extras we 
consider luxuries. 

But recreation is not a luxury we can eliminate 
during wartime. In fact, it is even more necessary now 
than in times of peace. The pressure of strange sur- 
roundings, of overcrowding and speed-up in industry 
threaten the morale, productivity, and health of war 
workers. 

The official circular on civilian recreation issued in 
the midst of war by the British Board of Education 
and Ministry of Health has this to say: 

“Recreation . . . is an essential part of the com- 
munal life of every area, whether in town or country.” 

The wholesome, constructive way to meet recrea- 
tional needs is through participation in normal com- 
munity activities. Recreation is not a shot in the arm 
to pep up workers temporarily, but a continued oppor- 
tunity to take part in democratic living. 

In areas where the sudden influx of large numbers 
of industrial and military personnel greatly overtaxed 
every community facility, this opportunity proved 
almost non-existent. People could not play.in the 
parks if there were not enough parks. They could not 
bowl if the few alleys ‘were always taken when the 
worker had a little free time. They could not go to a 
movie if the theater which provided for a population 
of 5,000 must now provide for 10,000. They could not 
pursue a hobby if there was not room for a workshop. 
And they could not get recreation at home if they 
lived in a small house, overcrowded by several families. 

Communities, large and small, all over the country 
have faced just such problems as these during the past 
year. Many of them have called on the Recreation 
Section of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services for assistance. Field Recreation Representa- 
tives of this Office have helped organize programs in 


‘near by, but in every community. 


The main emphasis in such 


more than 400 areas. 
organization is always on the stimulation and promo- 
tion of widespread community initiative and responsi- 
bility. Social, educational, religious, and service agen- 
cies are brought together in a Defense Recreation 


Committee. This committee studies the recreational 
resources of the community and works out plans as to 
how they can be most effectively utilized and extended 
to meet the need. They often find that opportunities 
for recreation in their community can be greatly in- 
creased by such methods as developing community 
recreation activities in school buildings and grounds 
after school hours, opening up churches and their aux- 
iliary buildings for leisure time activities, mobilizing 
homes for meals, rooms, and hospitality, arranging 
dances and social affairs in fraternal clubs, churches, 
and service centers, keeping parks and playgrounds 
open and lighting them after dark for those whose 
only hours off work are at night. 

When the community is unable to provide the 
necessary recreation facilities from its own resources, 
the Federal government furnishes funds for the con- 
struction of recreation centers. Additional assistance 
for operation and maintenance is sometimes provided 
by the United Service Organizations. 

The effective use which these hard pressed defense 
towns have made of existing facilities can serve as an 
example to other communities all over the country. 
Bit by bit the impact of war is being felt not only in 
the communities that have camps or industrial plants 
The scarcity of 
leisure time might well create a demand for its more 
profitable use in such a manner that it will be really 
“re-creative.” It might serve to make each community 
examine its opportunities for recreation in a new light 
and make a concerted effort to see that all facilities are 
used in the most effective way possible. Participation 
in democratic living through a well integrated com- 
munity recreation program will in a very real sense 
prepare our citizens to meet any crisis which may come. 
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THE FARTHER HOPES 


The Sermon for the Month 


By VON OGDEN VOGT 


It is the joy of salvation and the hope of life. In 

this time of anxiety we may rightly cherish our 
hopes; in this time of war we must rightly purify them. 
There is a paradox in Christian hope. The more right 
the hope, the farther off it is, yet at the same time 
more near and possible. 

“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,’ yet hope 
for things too quickly attainable is scarcely a worthy 
hope. We live by hope. Those are most alive whose 
very breath and being is a hope which in the outer 
course of nature and of history may be long deferred, 
yet a hope which in quality can be realized by anyone 
in his own life and spirit. 


Tu joy of Eastertide is the joy of Christian hope. 


The Striking Paradox 


This paradox is one of the most striking facts about 
the life of Christ. He sought to do some near and 
seemingly possible things and found them impossible. 
He turned to the farther and all but impossible hopes 
and in his own spirit gloriously realized them. 

His early ministry of helping and healing was a 
beautiful success. Many people were delivered from 
their anxieties, fears, and frustrations. Teaching was 
more difficult. At first the crowds heard him gladly, 
but as they saw that the bread of life was not so 
quickly satisfying as the loaves and fishes, they melted 
away. Moreover he began soon to realize the wider 
connections of every life. The people he sought to aid 
were burdened by their own sins but also by the entire 
moral and political structure of the nation. They 
could not be righteous without keeping the law, but 
the law was intolerable. To heal the people he must 
heal the nation. 

I like to think that on the bright day of oe the 
approach of Jesus with his friends and followers up 
the steep slopes and through the gates of the golden 
city was his appeal to the nation, his brave attempt 
to reform the very inner heart of the great theocracy 
at Jerusalem, that the pulse of new righteousness and 
hope might reach to all the people in all the provinces. 

He failed, for the complexity of human society 
still baffles the best reformers. But in the failure he 
himself became great. Without the supreme effort of 
his final appeal and impossible hope, he would not 
have been true to his high calling. Through that 
utmost devotion, he realized fulfillment, and his own 
spirit entered into the light and life of immortality. 

So also is this same paradox met over and again 
in human history. Brave men and women of many 
lands and times have started reformations. Never 
have their full hopes been realized. The stuff of 
social forms and the human passions that sustain them 
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is too intractable. Indeed there still remains to ap- 
pear a fuller light upon the complete meaning of jus- 
tice as operative in actual political societies. Many 
factors and forces have yet to be understood and mas- 
tered before a social order of righteousness and beauty 
and peace can be fashioned. 

The reformers have always hoped for the impos- 
sible, yet in themselves their hopes were realized. 
They, at least, were transformed. By the mergence 
of their labors in a great common cause, their spirits 
entered into eternal life. Such were they who suf- 
fered under Domitian, such were the companions of 
Francis, such the Pilgrim fathers. Such also were and 
are unnumbered men and women who have shared 
countless efforts of common good. 

For what then must we now hope? The near pos- 
sibilities are things we now work for, in the reasonable 
hope of accomplishment. They are many and great. 
Some of these are but the first stages of reforms which 
in their fullness will likely be long postponed. These 
are the farther hopes. Today several of these long-: 
range hopes are deep and strong within us. 

We hope for peace, not only the cessation of this 
present war but prevailing and abiding peace. Such 
a peace may be long deferred. Who can be saved 
without hoping for it, and in some deep way working 
for it? 

We hope for justice, economic justice, the justice 
of opportunity for everyone. Here is the very nerve 
and center of ethics today. Who can be saved with- 
out this hope and this labor? 

We hope for fellowship, fellowship that overcomes 
the barriers of race and condition. This is a vital 
Christian hope. Who can dare to cherish for himself 
any good hope for time or eternity who does not 
desire the healing of his nearest neighbors and the 
farthest nations through fellowship? 

As accomplishments of the near future for all the 
peoples of the world, these hopes may fail, but the 
saving grace in the hearts of those who hope for 
them is here and now. Without this grace none can 
be saved; by it the weariest and the least may enter 
into life. 


The Great Compassions 


The sufferings of this present time are stark and 
terrible, but the pulse of nature beats on, steadily and 
irresistibly, and the magnificence of good courage and 
good will mounts higher and stronger than all malevo- 
lence and aggression. We may rightly lift up our eyes 
to behold a magnitude of order and of good beyond 
our fairest images of faith and of hope. No voice can 
tell nor tongue sing the glory and wonder of the life 
of all things that is the life of God. The divine glory 
and goodness move in far orbits that we cannot see, 
but surely and triumphantly they move also in these 
near and human hopes. These are the very works of | 
God. In these, we ourselves, with all our weakness, 
may share the eternal life of God. Those who walk in 
the spirit of these great compassions are themselves 
already glorified. 


On the Art of Dealing with Trivialities 


sible not to lose patience with oneself, and with 

one’s neighbors, when precious time and energy are 
wasted over obvious trivialities. Fiddling while Rome 
Burns! The familiar tag becomes a scorching rebuke 
to one’s own obsession with unimportant details, and 
a bitter term of abuse for other people whose preoccu- 
pation with petty concerns and anxieties prevents their 
getting down to the main business of the moment. The 
sheer folly and wickedness of dawdling over inconse- 
quential trifles cannot easily be forgiven at a time 
when everything that really matters is being inexorably 
wiped out by forces that might be held in check if only 
enough of us would work hard enough, and with enough 
intelligence, in a single-minded concentration of effort! 

But little is gained by giving vent to one’s impa- 
tience in words or gestures of mere irritation. There 
is an art of dealing with trivialities, whether in war or 
peace, that is worth studying and mastering. It is 
part of the campaign to reduce or eliminate waste, at 
least as important as the part that has to do with 
rubber and tin and food and paper. 


[: a day when great issues are at stake, it is impos- 


An Example from London 


As it happens, I was listening this morning to a 
broadcast from London that touched on this point of 
dealing with trivialities. The reporter said that if you 
crumpled up the paper wrapper of a candy-bar and 
tossed it into the street you laid yourself open to a 
fine of four hundred dollars or a jail sentence! That 
sounds like business, and sounds like an entirely dif- 
ferent state of mind from anything we have yet devel- 
oped in America. Very slowly, we are beginning to 
discover that a world war cannot be carried on with- 
out directly affecting every individual; and even more 
slowly we are being driven to make the infinite number 
of little personal adjustments that will ultimately tip 
the balance in favor of victory. 

The paper wrapper on a candy-bar may be taken 
as a symbol of the trivialities in every aspect of life 
that must be dealt with sensibly and intelligently if we 
are to win the war; and the heavy fine for throwing 
one away may be taken as a symbol of the firm, busi- 
nesslike attitude which each one of us must take 
toward his own wasteful habits and impulses. The 
process has to begin with one’s own_ individual 
self-control. Only when that attitude has become domi- 
nant in the people of a community will there be gen- 
erated the public opinion necessary to back up gov- 
ernmental action. It must start with you and me, this 
campaign against waste, whether of paper, or time, or 
_ spiritual energy. 

A boy from Nuremburg had escaped from the Ger- 


many in which his kind was no longer wanted, and 
had made his way to England. Writing recently, in 
the Standard, of his experiences and of his personal 
reactions, he said, “My own people were still far 
away ...I thought sadly about them, but it was 
wonderful to awake in the morning with the feelings 
not of a prisoner or a slave but of a free man, and to 
sit down to a fearless breakfast. . . .” 


A Fearless Breakfast 


Could anything seem more trivial, at first glance, 
than a boy’s breakfast? But when a boy uses the 
adjective “fearless” in connection with a breakfast of 
cocoa and cereal, it ceases to be a trivial matter. One 
might let that phrase symbolize everything we are 
fighting for—that boys everywhere should be able to 
sit down to breakfast without being afraid! One’s 
imagination is stirred by the thought of what lay be- ~ 
hind that phrase—all the experiences which made it 
possible for a youngster to think of that adjective as 
applicable to his morning meal. Those experiences 
are what you and I have made up our. minds we will 
not tolerate, for boys and girls in any land. We intend 
to keep such experiences from ever invading America, 
and we intend to see to it that they are driven out of 
every country where they now exist. We propose to 
establish a world-order in which boys and girls can 
live without the shadow of fear darkening their lives 
and their souls. That is precisely what we are fight- 
ing to achieve. 

Here, then, is a very smali thing that isn’t trivial; 
and the first lesson in the art of dealing with triviali- 
ties is to discriminate between the little things that 
are trivial and those that are not. 


During a Minister’s Day 


Every minister has to apply this lesson to his own 
work every day of his life, and until he has mastered 
it (at least for all practical purposes, if not perfectly) 
he is still a tyro in his profession. The typical minis- 
ter’s day will involve half a hundred decisions as to 
the real nature of trifling—or seemingly trifling— 
things. Unless his judgment has been thoroughly 
trained, he will waste an enormous amount of time 
reaching these decisions; and then he will waste even 
more time as a result of his mistakes. Slowly, and 
often painfully, he will learn how to discriminate be- 
tween the little things that matter and those that 
don’t, until his judgment will work almost automati- 
cally and with a high degree of accuracy. The little 
things that don’t matter—the petty, irritating, nerve- 
wracking, foolish little things—will be tossed aside 
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with the minimum of time and energy; and the little 
things that do matter—the little things that sometimes 
make all the difference between success and failure— 
will be dealt with carefully and effectively. 

All this is the commonplace experience of minis- 
ters in ordinary times, but there are special aspects of 
the problem that take on new importance in these 
days of world-wide conflict and increasing nervous 
and spiritual tension in personal lives. 


The Pall of the Chaplaincy 


For example, I cannot believe there is a minister 
in full physical vigor who is not now torn by the 
desire to be of more direct and immediate help to his 
fellowmen than his accustomed parish routine seems 
to make possible. Many ministers are eager to join 
the armed forces of the nation as chaplains, and I 
have the utmost sympathy with this desire. I know 
by personal experience both what it means to wear a 
chaplain’s uniform and what it means to watch 
younger men joining up while one’s own duties seem 
to make it impossible to go with them. There is a 
restlessness when one cannot share the privileges, hard- 
ships, and risks of active duty in time of war that 
isn’t easy to bear. I knew that restlessness in 1917, 
as a parish minister; and I can remember vividly the 
satisfaction that it was to turn from parish duties to 
the relatively simple, if much more arduous, duties of 
an army chaplain. It is my strong conviction that 
every minister of military age who wants to serve as 
a chaplain, and is fortunate enough to win a commis- 
sion, should be encouraged to follow his impulse. Per- 
sonally, I wish it were the policy of the government 
to draft chaplains, for that would relieve many per- 
plexed individual ministers of the necessity of making 
up their own minds; and such a system, if sensibly 
carried out, would raise the general level of the 
chaplaincy. 


In Days of Total War 


But it is at least equally important for ministers 
today to see the full scope and significance of the 
regular parish ministry in a period of total war. Not 
all of us have yet grasped what total war really means. 
Many of us still fail to understand the decisive impor- 
tance of civilian morale in this kind of war, especially 
in a democratic country. And in the maintaining of 
civilian morale the parish church has an incalculably 
great part to play. The minister who sticks to his 
job is not wasting his time on trivialities. He is not 
fiddling while Rome burns. He is not taking the 
line of least resistance. 

On the contrary, the parish minister of a free 
church in a free country today has a responsibility 
second to none in preserving the vigor and steadiness 
of public opinion and public morale. It is a task to 
challenge the utmost powers of the strongest man 
among us. He may well have moments of doubting 
his own adequacy, he may find himself subjected to 
strain beyond anything he has ever known before, he 
may be tempted to look with longing upon his breth- 
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ren in uniform as living less complicated though more 
hazardous lives; but he will be sadly and tragically 
misled if he imagines that his own daily service to the 
spiritual needs of his parish and his community is a 
matter of trivialities. | 
When the victory has been achieved —-sermaye only 
after a prolonged and desperate struggle—the part 
played by those who have sustained the courage of 
millions of families, and inspired them to. endure hard- 
ship and make sacrifices with cheerful and unshaken 
confidence, will have been as real and as necessary as 
that of the armed forces; and in the winning of the 
peace, the ethical and religious vitality of our whole 
people will be the determining factor. Let none of us 
make the mistake of underestimating what our. parish 
churches are now called upon to be and to do! 


AN UNEXPECTED CALL 
(Continued from page 113) 


the Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893, and 
when he went home associated himself with the Uni- 
tarians while earning his living teaching in a normal 
school. 

For a brief survey of what went on in Tokio let me 
take the report of one year, 1913-14. The Mita church, 
whose Japanese name, O-itsu-Kyokai, can, I under- 
stand, be translated “Church of the Unity,” had held 
a hundred or more services led by a score of ministers 
and teachers though with only one salaried pastor, a 
graduate of Manchester College, Oxford. There were 
a church school, with eight teachers and one hundred 
and sixty children, and a Unity Club which then had 
four hundred members and was afterwards much 
larger. At Unity Hall also, though more directly in 
charge of the Japanese Unitarian Association, was a 
Department of Social Work, a Bureau of Legal Advice, 
a Publication Office with a staff of seven workers, issu- 
ing tracts, conducting the Post-Office Mission, and pub- 
lishing the magazine Rikugo Lasshi, easily, so the 
report reads, “the leading religious periodical in Japan.” 
Then there was a training school for religious teachers 
and leaders with twenty-eight students, and a summer 
school with twelve lecturers and a large but unre- 
corded attendance. The Yuaikai, or Laborers Friendly 
Society, which later grew to great numbers and wide 
influence, had its offices in the Unitarian building, 
and a new church was in process of organization in 
the university section of the city. 


When Reconciliation Comes 


What has become of the Unitarians in Japan no 
one knows. Presumably they are just engulfed in the 
flood of aggressive violence that has been let loose by 
the militant party that now controls the government. 
I must believe that there are still in Japan some men 
of liberal minds and kindly hearts, and when the day 
of reconciliation comes, I hope they will not be for- 
gotten by the Unitarians of America. 


Photo by 
Rochester 
Times- 
Union 


Frederick Douglass 
ADDRESS AT RE-DEDICATION OF STATUE, 
HIGHLAND PARK, ROCHESTER, INeOY. 


OCHESTER is proud of the fact that Frederick 
R Douglass was once a citizen of this city. His 
statue is both a symbol of progress made and a 
prophecy of better things to come. Its removal 
from its former site in the midst of the dust and grime 
of city traffic to one of our beautiful parks is a symbol 
of an increasing concern in America for the unfavorable 
environment in which a large portion of our Negro pop- 
ulation is at present obliged to live. We trust and pray 
that it is also prophetic of a time when every American 
citizen of whatever race may claim his rightful heritage 
of beauty, atmosphere, and peace. 

The statue, as it is now placed, represents Frederick 
Douglass as standing with his back to the Southland, 
the scene of his early enslavement, from which he 
escaped. He faces the city and the very home where 
he eventually found refuge and freedom to express the 
genius of his mind and spirit. 

In spite of the fact that all is not well with the 
American Negro today (and much remains to be done 
to better his lot), may we not confidently believe, how- 
ever, that his worst sufferings and oppressions are not 
before him but behind, and that he faces a future of 
increasing legal protection, increasing economic secu- 
rity, and increasing cultural opportunity. Surely his 
legal status has greatly improved since the days of 
Frederick Douglass, for out of eighteen recent appeals 

to the Supreme Court by the National Association for 
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the Advancement of Colored People, there have been 
seventeen favorable decisions. Truly this is cause for 
great encouragement and rejoicing. 

When we look at the statue we note the posture 
of the former slave, for it depicts the only attitude of 
mind which can successfully reclaim the world from 
its present evil and make it what it ought to be. Fred- 
erick Douglass is not down on his knees begging for 
mercy or holding out his hands in supplication of small 
favors. No, he is erect, standing up like a man, assert- 
ing the full dignity of his worth as a human personality. 

Note also that the artist has not placed a bomb or 
other incendiary weapon in the hands of his subject. 
Frederick Douglass was no believer in the illegal use 
of force. When John Brown made his famous raid on 
Harper’s Ferry, Douglass utterly disapproved of its 
lawlessness. He could see no ultimate hope for his peo- 
ple in defying the laws of the land, but only in the 
strategy of rectifying them. 

Observe also that his hands are not clenched in 
vengeance, as though he were haranguing a mob and 
exciting its baser passions, but rather they are open 
and friendly, as though he were appealing to the reason 
and moral sense of his hearers. Just so, Frederick 
Douglass in the flesh was far from being a demagogue, 
ready to play on the fears and hatreds of men. He was 
a true prophet of the living God, desperately trying to 
arouse the better instincts of his day and generation. 

And what is he trying to say? The words which 
he once uttered need to be spoken again; they speak to 
our present condition with peculiar force and fitness, 
especially in view of the false philosophies now rampant 
in the world. 

Listen to these words engraved on the monument: 


Men do not live by bread alone; 

So with nations— 

They are not saved by Art, but by Honesty; not by 
the gilded splendors of Wealth, but by the hidden 
treasure of Manly Virtue; not by the multitudi- 
nous gratification of the flesh, but by the celestial 
guidance of the Spirit. 

I know of no soil better adapted to the growth of 
reform than American soil. 

I know of no country where the conditions for 
effecting great changes in the settled order of 
things; for the development of right ideas of 
Liberty and Humanity are more favorable than 
here in these United States. 

The best defense of free American institutions is the 
hearts of the American people themselves. 


And finally, this ringing challenge to the conscience of 
the world: 
I know of no rights of race superior to the rights of 
humanity. 
The supremacy of the things of the Spirit, 
The Democratic way of Life, 
The Brotherhood of all Races under God. 


O that not one city, but ten thousand throughout 
the earth could hear and would heed the voice of 
Frederick Douglass today! 

Davm Ruys WILLIAMS 
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Four Equals Forty 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


Monday. Wednesday I like fairly well. Friday 
is my bad day. If I ever fall ill, it is on a Fri- 
day; and it always seems to be Friday before I know it. 
Last Friday was a bad day as usual. The weather 
was good, but everybody took it into his or her head 
to be mean to me. The very first thing in the morn- 
ing somebody came to remind me that I had forgotten 
to do what I had been bidden to do. I hate to see that 
malicious gleam in people’s eyes, when they say I am 
absent-minded—which I am mot. That was how the 
day began. 

Then a man rang me up to ask me to speak at a 
Men’s Supper and said I had been recommended, to 
him as a comedian. I ask you—would not that make 
anyone gloomy on any day? After that I was rushed. 
I searched for my gloves and found five left-hand ones 
in a neat pile. I went off to Boston with two of them. 
The subway train was crowded. I was pushed. I gave 
up my seat to a large lady, who did not even look at 
me, much less say thank you. In the afternoon I had 
to drive some distance, and the lights were all against 
me. At one point a policeman spoke to me. I did not 
hear what he said, but I knew he was not making 
happy remarks. I went to call on a charming person 
and came away quite sure that I was not a helpful 
visitor. 

As I drove home I remembered it was Friday. I 
was late, and four people were coming to tea. When 
I banged the front door, a voice cried: “How late you 
are! You don’t deserve any tea.” I went into the 
parlor, and there was— 

Well, I cannot tell you her name. She might not 
like me to tell. But, as her name begins with an “TI,” 
I will call her Inie. + 

Inie is practically four years old. Sitting beside 
her was her doll, Mary May. “I’m sorry I’m late,” I 
said. “I couldn’t help it.” Inie looked solemn, be- 
cause she thought that one ought to be severe with 
late-comers. But she simply could not be stern for 
long, and soon she smiled at me; and do you know?— 
Friday was turned from a black day into a gold one. 
And, believe it or not, I never in my life saw anybody 
as good and sweet at a party as Inie. She sat on the 
sofa, and ate the animal crackers, and drank her cam- 
bric tea without any fuss at all. She did not cast 
crumbs all around, as so many of us do. She did not 
interrupt others who were talking, as, alas! so many 
of us do. She did not become cross at not being able 
to have more cake. She just smiled and smiled and 
was a perfect darling. 

Then Inie had to go; and she got her leggings, 
spread them out on the floor, sat down, slid into them 
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N | EARLY everybody has a favorite day. Mine is 


and zipped them up all by herself—and smiled. Then 
she got her coat, spread it out on the sofa and slipped 
into that—and smiled. Then she popped her hands 
into her mittens—and smiled. And then she said good- 
bye and went away. 

And I? I began to wonder how it was that one 
small Inie could cancel out forty big cross persons; how 
several small smiles could: make me forget masses of 
big scowls, and make a bad Friday into a good one. 
And I knew it was-because one small goodness has at 
the back of it something stronger than all the badness 
in the world. 


Yours for Keeps 
By FRANCES WOOD 


()% summer evening last August a group of 


Junior Alliance Rowe campers planned a hay- 

ride and a picnic supper in “Old Whiting- 
ham,” a little village on a high hill several miles from 
camp. It was a jolly ride in a big red truck over a 
dusty country road. Everybody sang lustily and 
everybody shrieked when the truck hit an unusually 
big bump in the road. Then came the picnic supper, 
games, and fun on the swings, and finally the group 
gathered on the hillside overlooking a lazy winding 
river to watch the sunset. A quietness stole over the 
group as they watched the sky change to glorious col- 
ors over the mountain range. The red ball of fire 
began to sink behind the hills, and an unexpected 
voice began to sing Celia T. Thaxter’s “Good-bye 
Sweet Day.” As the sky turned to gold, then to the 
softer colors of the afterglow, the song was followed by 
a poem which seemed to help express the thoughts 
which came at a time like that. Friends seemed closer 
and dearer, and life more meaningful as the silence 
continued until the last bit of color had left the sky. 
The hush was like worship, thoughtful worship. 

There was singing and laughter all the way back to 
camp, but some of the girls will never quite forget the 
beauty and the comradeship of that sunset hour. 

I recalled this experience a few days ago when a 
high school girl said to me, “I’m so mixed up about 
things. The war upsets everything. You just can’t 
be sure of anything any more!” 

It is true that the war is affecting every one of us— 
through little things like sugar and automobile tire 
rationing and larger problems like uncertain college 
plans, and seeing your brothers and boy friends going 
away to camp. The singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” means more than it used to, and suddenly 
“freedom” and “brotherhood” and other ideals you 
have studied about in school come alive to you. 

In the midst of these changes, what can boys and 
girls “be sure of”? What are the things in life which | 
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don’t change when circumstances change? I will sug- 
gest just a few things, and you add to them yourself 
as you think it through. 

First, there are experiences like the sunset service. 
The sun will rise and set each day as it always has. 
The tides will come and go every six hours. The stars 
will follow their courses. Spring will come in all its 
beauty, and the other seasons in their turn. The war 
is of man’s making only; it cannot touch the great natu- 
ral laws. Most everyone loves beauty, and it cleanses 
and strengthens us as the sunset service did. 

Secondly, you can be sure of those you love and 
those whom you have learned to trust. If they have 
been “tried and true” so far they will continue to be, 
for trouble only makes people stronger and brings them 
closer. They will need you and you will need them. 

Thirdly, you can be sure of yourself. That means 
you need to and can think things through, with a little 
disciplining now and then, and learn how to master 
yourself. You can be responsible for yourself! 

Fourthly, you can be sure that life is fascinating, 
full of things to learn and things to do. If college has 
to be given up, there are still night schools, Y. W. C. A 
and Y.M.C.A. classes, books to read, museums to 
visit, libraries to browse in. We all should be as active 
and happy and normal as possible these days. 

Lastly, you can be sure of the fact that the more 
you give, the more you forget yourself and do some- 
thing for somebody else, the happier you will be. The 
world needs boys and girls who are busy developing 
skills, making friends, working hard, and finding their 
happiness in so doing. 

It is interesting to see that finding each one of 
these things you can be sure of depends upon your own 
action. The beauty is there, but it must be found and 
appreciated. Your family and friends are near you, 
but you must do your part in creating the comrade- 
ship. You can “run your own life,” but you need to 
plan it. You can learn and achieve, but that means 
work. You can serve and do your share, but not with- 
out action as well as good intentions. ; 

Being “sure of something” means faith, doesn’t it; 
and faith is part of religion. It will be people of faith 
who will be needed to help plan the peace when the 
war is over. 
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PRAYER FOR SPRING 


EverytHing in Nature makes ready for the great 
awakening. The cold winds cease from blowing, the 
warm breezes, gentle rains, and radiant sunshine clothe 


the field and forest with new splendor, and the birds — 


sing again their happy songs. Life is always renewing 
itself, and we belong to life. May our hearts be glad 
as we join in Nature’s song of praise. May we strive 
to be worthy of this great life that out of the old brings 
forth the new, and that every spring fills the world 
with new joys and glories. AMEN. 


From Life Goes On and On, Easter Read- 
ings for Children. The Beacon Press 


HIDDEN GLORY 


O Earth, that holdest in thy heart 
The melodies of spring, 

Who looking on thy wintry face 
Would guess thine offering? 


What vision deep could see the life 
That lies beneath the snow; 

Or who could hear the song of birds 
While icy tempests blow? 


Yet far beneath our deepest thought 
Thy secret fountains rise, 

And soon the gentle breath of flowers 
Will drift across the skies. 


O wakened soul, which from the night 
Now riseth unto spring, 

What secret hopes within thee burn? 
What joys within thee sing? 


O Easter morning, dawn of hope, 
Thou springtime of the soul, 

When all the hidden love of God 
Shines forth, a glorious whole! 


Behold thou openest the heavens 
To pour thy blessings down. 

The stricken heart is lifted up, 
The cross receives the crown. 


Lyman V. RutTLEDGE 


MEDITATION 


Oh Fathomless Universe, we stand amid thy vast- 
ness as little children beside the shore of an infinite sea. 
The sparkle of the waters delights us, the waves threaten 
to overwhelm and destroy us, and we understand it not 
at all. Yet in the sands of infinity we have found cer- 
tain humble treasures, glistening pebbles and iridescent 
shells, that give us an abiding satisfaction. Somehow, 
we know not how, there has been born in us the eager 
desire to know, the keen delight in beauty, the persist- 
ent impulse to righteousness, the holy passion of love. 
Oh Mysterious Universe, we sing a pean of praise for 
our precious treasures and for the ceaseless urge to shape 
them ever nearer perfection. Wondrous is the gift of 
life; wondrous the courage, joy, and the sadness of it. 
Oh Fathomless Universe, in these creative powers that 
pulse within us we find precious intimations that the 
boundless deeps of being are pregnant with the seed of 
perfection and that the deepest passion of our hearts is 
one with that which thrills thy mighty frame with prom- 
ise of the greater life that yet shall be. Hear us as we 
sing thy song of expectation! 

E. Burperte Backus 
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Service at Home and Abroad 


Typical Lisbon Case Conference Shows Scope of Service 
Committee Work; Chicopee Citizens Aid Polish Refugees 


‘TOWARD the end of a long day of 

interviewing refugees, dealing with 
scores of letters and telegrams and cop- 
ing with the new difficulties which every 
day brings, the workers of the Unitarian 
Service Committee in Lisbon turn with 
something like relief to the usual staff 
conference in Dr. Charles Joy’s office. 
The four refugee workers—two anti- 
Nazi Germans, one Frenchman, and one 
Rumanian—gather round with Dr. Joy 
and Mr. Dame to make decisions of 
policy and to discuss the cases which 
have come up. Each is entitled to state 
his opinions, and it is rarely that anyone 
fails to do so. 

The first case brought forward is that 
of a German Catholic who studied for 
the ministry but became a pharmacist. 
He was in Spain during the Spanish War, 
having taken refuge there from the Nazis, 
and he married a Spanish girl and lived 
fairly well there until the Gestapo de- 
manded his extradition. Catholic or- 
ganizations prevented the man’s capture, 
and he fled to Lisbon in March, 1941, 
where he obtained a visa for the Argen- 
tine but has been waiting for money to 
pay his steamer passage. 

“The man has no money for food and 
lodging; what shall we do?” asks Worker 
D. Clearly, he cannot be left to starve, 
and it is voted to pay him 100 escudos, 
or about $4. “If the treasury were full 

” comments Worker B., and leaves 
the rest unsaid. Everyone knows what 
he means and everyone agrees. “But here 
is a case of my own. Here is that family 
we have nursed for so long, and which 
we have helped out of the Evangelical 
fund. They are due to sail for Cuba in 
three days, but they owe an $85 bill for 
board and lodging, and unless they can 
pay it they won’t get the boat, and more- 
over they will go to jail.” Well, the 


APPEAL FOR ENGLAND 


Rev. Rosalind Lee wrote the 
Service Committee on Feb. 17, re- 
porting on the use made of some 
very small remittances she had re- 
ceived. She concluded: “The fund 


is now practically exhausted but 
my bank allowed me about £9 in- 


terest, which has left me a little 
over £10 in hand. We are just 
under the shadow of ‘Singapore,’ 
the worst time we have passed 
through since the summer of 1940. 
All well here.” 

WILL NOT SOMEONE HELP 
US TO REPLENISH aMESS 
LEE’S FUND? 
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treasury in its present state can hardly 


stand many loans of $85, but is it right, - 


at any cost, to keep these people from 
escaping from Europe when they are 
among the very few lucky ones able to 
leave? The payment of $85 is made. 

Another case comes up. Nothing has 
been heard of a client who was in a 
Spanish prison. Perhaps he has been 
shot, or transferred to another prison; 
perhaps his messages have been held up 
by the censor, or perhaps he merely 
lacks the three cents for a stamp. Friends 
on the spot must be asked to look into 
what really has happened. 

An invalid woman of eighty, with an 
invalid son, begs for help in a letter 
from Algeria. Clients in Casablanca, 
hoping to sail for America on an early 
boat, need a rearrangement of their 
papers, or else they may be left behind, 
perhaps forever. 

It is up to the conference to suggest 
solutions, and upon Dr. Joy falls the 
responsibility of making a final decision 
which may make or break several lives. 
That is why these round-table discus- 
sions are so important. They sometimes 
last for several hours, for the human 
element is never neglected. 

At last the day’s dossier has been run 
through. The aged Czech manufac- 
turer, once a millionaire, who is now wait- 
ing for passage to England, has been 
awarded a few escudos for the purchase 
of much-needed medicine. A woman who 
was sent to prison with her son, simply 
because they were refugees, and who has 
just been released, is granted subsistence 
money for another week. Several hun- 
dred dollars have been assigned from 
the Evangelical fund to enable a Protes- 
tant refugee to get passage to Cuba. 

The meeting is just breaking up when 
the doorbell rings and a young man ar- 
rives, half-starved and penniless and 
nearly in tatters. He is cold and dis- 
couraged; someone had told him the 
Unitarian Service Committee would help. 
He is questioned and his story rings true. 
Can he be turned away empty-handed? 
Out of the safe come a few escudoes to 
buy food and shelter for the night; to- 
morrow his case will be investigated 
further. He goes away beaming, and the 
members of the staff, hungry now them- 
selves and a bit cheered by the way- 
farer’s own gratitude, decide to call it a 
day. 


Correction 


The honor roll of churches contribut- 
ing to the Service Committee that was 
published in the March Register should 


have been headed “For the year ending 


May 1, 1941.” 


HON. A. J. STONINA 


(The following brief account of the 
help given to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee by a group of citizens of Chicopee, - 
Mass., has been prepared by its leader, 
Mr. Stonina, former mayor of Chicopee. 
The article does insufficient credit to the 
initiative, energy, and devotion furnished 


by Mr. Stonina himself. R.C. D.) 


R. HARRY GILBERT of Springfield, 

Mass., interested in the Unitarian 
Service Committee, contacted my ‘sister, 
Mrs. Frank Pikula, about Polish refugees 
who were stranded in Lisbon, early in 
1941. Reports submitted by Dr. Joy on 
the conditions of the Polish refugees 
showed that no organized effort was 
made by the Poles in this country to aid 
these unfortunates. There were other 
racial groups that had _ organizations 
which were functioning and were taking 
care of some of their people. 

After hearing about Dr. Joy’s report, 
a committee of Americans of Polish ex- 
traction was formed in Chicopee to 
undertake the problem of helping the 
Polish refugees get out. A movement 
was instituted in Chicopee among the 
Polish people to alleviate this suffering 
as soon as possible, to free Polish 
refugees from the clutches of Hitler and 
his Gestapo, and to bring as many people 
as possible to this country from Lisbon. 
The Committee was composed of A. J. 
Stonina, Chairman; Mrs: Frank Pikula, 
Vice Chairman; Stanley Wojtasiewicz, 
Treasurer; Miss Emily A. Gimska, 
Recording Secretary; and Teddy Szetela, ~ 
Financial Secretary. 

Almost immediately several’ members 
of this committee went to Boston, at the 
invitation of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, to discuss the matter and to 
make plans. This committee received a 


‘very cordial and touching reception. | 


Nothing that was asked was too much to ~ 
do, and every facility of the Unitarian 

Service Committee was placed at our 
disposal. A cablegram was sent to Dr._ 


Joy, then at Lisbon, asking him to make 
an investigation of the Poles and their 
conditions and to submit a list of their 
names, ete., together with his reeommen- 
dations, which he did in a very short 
time. ; 

The committee returned to Chicopee 
_and immediately began to raise money 
among the Americans of Polish extrac- 
tion in Chicopee, Holyoke, Easthampton, 
Ludlow, and Springfield. As it was neces- 
sary to obtain affidavits showing that 
there would be homes ready to receive 
the refugees, the committee immediately 
set out to obtain such affidavits for as 
many people as they could bring into 
this country. A great number of affi- 
davits were obtained, but some were 
rejected by the State Department for 
various reasons. We are, however, happy 
to report that to date sixteen were re- 
ceived from this vicinity. 

Some of the people who came to this 
country are as follows: 

Walter Ostrowski was one of Poland’s 
most famous sculptors. One of his 
statues was placed in the World’s Fair 
grounds. Mr. Ostrowski was in Warsaw 
at the time of Poland’s bombardment. 

Mr. Jerry Tepa was director of the 
largest broadcasting station in Poland; 
Mrs. Tepa, his wife, acted as his assistant. 

Mr. Stanley Ilezewicz was managing 
director of several theatres, and was one 
of the famous actors of Poland. 


Walter Korsak, Undersecretary of 
State in Poland, was accompanied by his 
wife, Mrs. Korsak. Their son is at 
present attending an American college in 
Wisconsin. 

These are just a few of the many that 
have been brought out through the serv- 
ices of the Unitarian Service Committee. 
They are all rendering good services in 
this country and are grateful for the 
privilege of being here. 

The Unitarian Service Committee has 
certainly done a splendid job in co-oper- 
ating with our committee in submitting 
names and other information, and we are 
very grateful for this co-operation. The 
Chicopee group feels that if it had not 
been for the Unitarian Service Committee 
it would not have known about the con- 
ditions of these Poles and would not 
have had the opportunity to bring them 
here. 


SERVICE DISPLAY 


The work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee has been made known to 
thousands of people in Baltimore through 
an effective display placed in a window of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library from Feb. 
9 to Mar. 1, 1942. The display was the 
work of Miss Kate Coplan, director of 
exhibits for the library. The material is 
now available at 25 Beacon Street and 
will gladly be loaned to anyone who can 
make suitable use of it. 


INTERNATIONAL RED 
CROSS SENDS GIFT 


A cable just received from Dr. Joy 
announces that Service Committee medi- 
cal work in unoccupied France has just 
received substantial help through a gift 
of “insulin, cod liver oil, yeast, calcium, 
malt, vitamins B and C, and other 
drugs,” valued at $8,000, from the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 


THANK YOU 
GREETING FROM PRISON 


Two paragraphs from a letter Dr. Joy 
received recently should be shared with 
all who have helped make his work pos- 
sible. The writer is in one of the worst 
of the internment camps in France. 

“I do not lament over the privations 
I have to undergo. There are, unhap- 
pily, all over the world, hundreds of mil- 
lions of men whose lot is no more enviable 
than mine. Many amongst them have 
to endure far worse. This thought is cer- 
tainly not consoling. But, in spite of all 


the humilitations, in spite of all the 
cruelties which mark the period in which 
we are living, humanity will not perish. 
If one needed a sign to prove the truth 
of this statement: There is your work. 
Tt will bear good fruit.” 
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News of 


Mancuester, N. H. On April 24, 
1942, the centenary of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Manchester, N. H., 
will be observed. As early as Jan. 9, a 
parley was held to make plans for the 
celebration. . Preceding this meeting a 
parish supper was served to 90 people 
by the branch Alliance. Then came the 
annual reports of the parish, showing en- 
couraging progress. The public burning 
of a 20-year note of indebtedness to the 
American Unitarian Association was per- 
formed by William E. Felch, the church 
officer who, a score of years ago, con- 
tracted the obligation. 

As the centenary approaches, the 
minister, Rev. Charles A. Engvall, re- 
views the achievements of the church 
and remembers its faithful sons and 
daughters. On April 24, 1842, eleven 
men desiring Unitarian preaching or- 
ganized the First Unitarian Society. 

Ezekiel A. Straw, a young surveyor 
for the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany, became the first clerk. Later he 
was to become the Amoskeag agent for 
22 years, a governor and, according to 
one historian, “the ablest man in New 
Hampshire.” He was only the first of 
distinguished Granite State business men, 
educators, and artists, who had a love 
for the truth from whatever source it 
may be revealed, and who sustained a 
free altar for a century. 

Arthur Buckminster Fuller came fresh 
from Harvard College to vitalize the 
group with his fervor. The tragic loss 
by shipwreck of his sister, Margaret Ful- 
ler Ossilli, did not daunt him nor deter 
him from instituting a local graded 
school system, nor from launching at- 
tacks upon slavery and intemperance. 

In the late nineties women were given 
full membership. Since Independence 
Day in 1842, when the Merrimack So- 
cial Sewing Circle ladies held their first 
fair, the women of the church have been 
indispensable. One parish historian wrote, 


“Without the Alliance acting as an~ 


anchor to windward, the ship could not 
have weathered some of the storms of 
the past.” Here the New Hampshire 
Association Alliance was organized. 
Three governors, Congressional officers, 
five mayors, three mill agents, and many 
professional leaders have been associated 
with the Society. All have left memorials 
in money or service. In recent years 
the New Hampshire Book Fair has been 
held in the church. The magic of radio 
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‘College for Teachers. 


First Unitarian Society, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 


has been employed increasingly under 
the present minister, who with his flock 
looks forward, planning richer service in 
the fateful, challenging years ahead. 


Kineston, Mass. The Church School 
of the First Congregational Parish, of 
which Rev. L. Gordon Adamson is minis- 
ter, assumes definite responsibilities in 
the church life. At present the members 
are raising a minimum of $50 toward the 
redecoration of the church. One class 
sponsored a showing of the film, Charley’s 
Aunt. Another group is to paint and fill 
baskets to sell on May Day. At Christ- 
mas time the School had a stall at the 
church fair where they sold popcorn, 
wreathes, and birch candle-holders made 
by the older boys. The profit was over 
$25. During Lent the School had charge 
of a service in the church. A Junior 
Choir has been organized. Enrollment 
is about 80, and the average attendance 
is 70-75. Another plan of Mr. Adamson’s 
is to interest the juniors and seniors in 
earning money in order that as classes 
they can share in every appeal that comes 
to the School. For many, many years, 
Miss Mary W. Drew was superintendent. 
She retired in 1940 but is still a devoted 
friend and helper. 

The parish itself has grown in numbers 
and activity. Since 1925, when Mr. 
Adamson came, a parish house has been 
built, which was paid for the day it 
opened. The steeple was wrecked in the 
hurricane but was replaced two years 
later at a cost of $4,000, of which the 
American Unitarian Association gave 
$700. 


Aupany, N. Y. The third series of 
“Collegiate Pulpit Preachers” began on 
Feb. 15 with Rev. Harry C. Meserve of 
Cohasset, Mass. Mr. Meserve met stu- 
dents of the Russell Sage Nursing Class 
at the Nurses’ Residence of Albany Hos- 
pital, and also students from the State 
With the latter 


Churches 


group he led a discussion on how to keep 
ideals in a world of chaos. The second 
preacher was Dr. Everett Moore Baker, 
who returned to Albany March 15 at the 
request of the students of State College. 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen will conclude the 
series on April 19. 

The minister of the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Church, Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, 
was elected chairman of the - Welfare 
Council of the Protestant Family Wel- 
fare, Inc. This Council represents the 
interest in relief and welfare work of 
some 30 Protestant churches in the city. 
The Youth Council of the churches of 
Albany invited Mr. Walker to give a six 
weeks’ course at the mid-winter institute 
on “Winning the Peace.” 


Bautmore, Mp. In the main building 
of the Enoch Pratt Library of this city, 
a large window is devoted to an attrac- 
tive display of the materials illustrating 
the work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. Within the Library has been ar- 
ranged a special collection of Unitarian 
literature, Lenten manuals, books, and 
pamphlets suitable for the Lenten season. 

On Feb. 10, 1942, the congregation of 
the First Unitarian Church was 125 years 
old. The present building was erected 
in 1818, one year after its organization. 


Dunxirk, N. Y. The installation of 
Rev. Harry B. Scholefield as minister of 
the Adams Memorial Church took place 
on Jan. 27. Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring 
of Cleveland, O., brought greetings from 
the American Unitarian Association and 
from the Meadville Conference, of which 
he is president. The charge to the con- 
gregation was given by Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., a 
former minister. Rev. Angus deM. 
Cameron of Montreal, P. Q., gave the 
charge to the minister. 

_ At a parish supper held on Feb. 22, 
Mr. Scholefield gave an informative talk 
on the work of the Association, using the 
publicity material prepared by the United 
Appeal Committee. The climax of the 
evening came when Miss Maude R. Bab- 
cock, one of the oldest members of the 
congregation, presented to Mr. Schole- 
field a bicycle, a gift from the parish. 
She referred to bicycling as the coming 
mode of travel and hoped that the new | 
machine would be of great help to the — 
minister in his pastoral calling and vari- 
ous parish duties. aah 


The Lenten Season in Our Churches 


[x Providence, R. I., Rev. Robert H. 

Schacht, Jr., announced his plans for 
Lent with the following statement: “The 
season of Lent is reckoned as the forty 
days preceding Easter. Obviously this is 
to parallel the traditional time Jesus is 
reported to have spent in the wilderness 
doing battle with the three great tempta- 
tions which assailed him before he began 
his public ministry. After winning his 
decisions over them he had his life 
oriented so he knew what things were of 
first importance and that he had the will, 
by the grace of God, to make them so. 
With his own inner life thus clarified and 
dedicated to the highest he knew, ‘he 
returned in the power of the spirit.’ If 
Lent means anything to us it means 
making time during this season for the 
appraisal of our faith and the effort to 
put it in good order. Since faith to us 
is not a ready-made product direct from 
God or any authoritarian church, but the 
product of our diligent effort to face all 
realities in the world of human experi- 
ence, to apprehend their highest possible 
meaning, and to live it out daily in all 
our doings, we welcome the opportunity 
for broadening our thought and faith 
which Lent offers us.” 

Mr. Schacht’s plans comprised the 
systematic use of the 1942 Lenten 
manual, Forward into Light, mformal 
classes in personal religion, meeting 
weekly at 5 p. m., and a series of ser- 
mons centered around the four main 
propositions of the church covenant: The 
Love of the Truth, The Spirit of Jesus, 
The Worship of God, The Service of 
Man. 


UNION SERVICES 


For the past four years, Unitarian 
churches in Weston, South Natick, Wel- 
lesley Hills, and West Newton, Mass., 
have combined for an evening service on 
Good Friday. This year the church in 
Wellesley Hills is host, Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen the preacher. 


The First Church in Lincoln, Mass., of 
which Rev. Charles M. Styron is minis- 
ter, holds midweek Lenten services with 
St. Anne’s Church (Episcopalian) yearly. 
The services are divided between the 
two churches and the two ministers. The 
theme for this year’s series was “Prayer.” 


The two Unitarian churches in Salem, 
Mass., co-operated with all the Protes- 
tant churches and with the people of the 
Jewish Community in setting aside the 
month of March for a special emphasis 
upon worship in church life. Rev. Brad- 
ford E. Gale of First Church gave talks 
on “What Unitarians Believe” for those 
joining the church Easter Sunday. 

Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, D.D., of 
Montclair. N. J.. turned to the Bible 
for his Lenten talks. The committee on 


Religious Education of the Alliance 
branch sponsored the series, the general 
subject of which was “Some Literary and 
Inspirational Values in the Bible.” 

In Barneveld, N. Y., Rev. Charles G. 


Girelius delivered sermons on “Goals: 


That Lie Beyond.” Subjects were: “Be- 
yond Science—The Unknown”; “Beyond 
Freedom—Service”; “Beyond Goodness 
— Deeds”; “Beyond Realism — The 
Ideal”; “Beyond Humanism—God”; “Be- 
yond War—Rebuilding” and for Easter, 
“Beyond Time—Immortality.” 


SERMON SERIES 


Rey. Laurance Plank, of St. Louis, 
Mo., gives annually a series of springtime 
or Lenten sermons. This year its gen- 
eral topic is, “Modern Miracles.” The 
Easter sermon is titled, “The Onward 
Drive of Life and Immortality.” 

Several ministers have chosen for the 
theme of Lenten lectures “Great Uni- 
tarian Leaders,’ among them Rev. 
Howard L. Brooks of Staten Island, 
N. Y. Rev. Robert Romig of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has spoken on “Birth and Dreams 
of Unitarianism,”’ on Sunday evenings, 
following buffet suppers served by the 
Alliance groups. In the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. John H. 
Lathrop gave five sermons tracing the 
development and enrichment of Unitarian 
thought through significant personalities. 
One of his sermons was titled, “Present 
Day Voices.” 

Dr. Lathrop’s study class held on 
Wednesday evenings dealt with the 
religions of China and Japan, which were 
discussed in order that a better under- 
standing of our allies and our enemies 
in the Orient may develop. Special 
emphasis was placed on the spiritual in- 
fluences that have helped to shape 
Oriental minds. 

The Alliance branch in West Newton, 
Mass., sponsors annually the lectures of 
the minister, Rev.- Herbert Hitchen. 
These are held on Tuesday mornings, 
preceded by the serving of coffee. The 
general subject this year was “Great 
Voices of Yesterday and Their Message 
for Today.” Matthew Arnold, Robert 
Browning, Thomas Hardy, George Mere- 
dith, and William Wordsworth were dis- 
cussed. 

Rev. Robert T. Weston, minister of 
the First Parish in Lexington, Mass., has 
initiated a regular period for the discus- 
sion of the Sunday morning sermons 
every Sunday in the church parlor, after 
the benediction. 


SUNRISE SERVICES 


Rev. Ernest Caldecott is in charge 
of the sunrise service held annually in 
the patio of the First Unitarian Church 


of Los Angeles, Calif. An Easter break- 


-fast follows. 


The Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
Mich., joins with the Congregational 
Church in an annual sunrise service on 
Easter morning. 


In Massachusetts, Rev. William B. 
Rice of Dover conducts a service on 
Pagan Hill followed by breakfast in the 
parish house served by the Y.P.R.U. At 
a beautiful point on Rocky Mountain, 
ealled “The Poet’s Seat,’ near Green- 
field, Rev. Robert Raible will conduct 
the sunrise service for that city. 


Several churches set aside weekly half 
hours when the emphasis was not upon 
preaching but on quiet and meditation. 
Among these were Chestnut Hill and 
Taunton, Mass. 


FROM 
THE MINISTER’S STUDY 


A®& a church we do not desire a greater 
honor than that of being one of the 
many forces of society working for the 
larger moral and spiritual ends of men. 
We wish to present religion, which has so 
long been a dividing force in the world, 
as the great power that unites men in 
sympathy and purpose. Our aim is con- 
structive, not destructive, of the best 
things in life. We seek not so much to 
multiply the number of those who dis- 
believe the ancient dogmas, as to win 
as many as possible in the “faith that 
makes faithful,” and to bring to all such 
the inspiration and strength that come 
from associated worship and effort. 

You who feel the infinite mystery 
which you cannot fathom, and look for- 
ward to the future with infinite hope, 
and hold convictions that eternal truth 
and goodness are at the heart of the uni- 
verse, come with us and worship! You 
who believe in the possibilities of life that 
are grander and fairer than have ever 
entered into the mind of man, come and 
help make them real! And coming in the 
spirit of worship and for the purpose of 
service, no doors shall shut you out, no 
ecclesiastical hindrances in the form of 
creeds or rites shall bar your way, for 
you already belong to the church of the 
spirit. 

Seeing the many changes that have 
taken place in every field of human 
endeavor, we rejoice to feel that the 
tendency in the religious world is toward 
the more spiritual gospel of love and fel- 
lowship. Moreover we make the pleas- 
ing discovery that we are manifesting the 
very spirit of Jesus himself, when he said, 
“Whosoever shall do the will of God, the 
same is my brother and my sister and my 
mother.” 

Artuur H. Winn, 


First Unitarian Church, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Sunset Hall, home for elderly 
Unitarians, in Los Angeles, 
founded in 1934 


Sunset 


Hall 


N Los Angeles, Calif., a hope founded 

on organized effort by a small group 
of members from the First Unitarian 
Church is now an established reality. 
Sunset Hall, a home for men and women 
of advancing years, in sympathy with 
liberal religious fellowships, was founded 
in 1934. A beautiful residence convenient 
to the Church and to shops, library, etc., 
was opened then as a home for eight 
elderly Unitarians. The success of the 
Home was such that many other persons 
whose needs were apparent made applica- 
tion for membership. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. 
‘Thomas H. Dunn of Oklahoma City, who 
gave a substantial sum, the Board of Di- 
rectors of Sunset Hall was able to pur- 
chase a second near-by house, and by 
some reconstruction turn it into an an- 
nex. This house is known as the Thomas 
P. Byrnes Memorial. A_ substantial 
garage in the garden was remodelled as 
an attractive cottage to be known as 
Hodgin House, in honor of its worthy 
residents, Dr. and Mrs. E. Stanton 
Hodgin. 

Both houses have fine gardens, facing 
a broad palm-lined street. Large living 
and dining rooms and comfortable bed- 
rooms are furnished in good taste. Each 
member has either completely or 
partially furnished his own room. Many 
gifts have come from interested friends, 
all of which make Sunset Hall livable 
and homelike. 

The members of Sunset Hall have 
come from all parts of the United States, 
from Maine to California. Los Angeles 
has long been considered an ideal place 
of residence for elderly persons, hence it 
was desirable that a home should be 
established here. 

All members assist in some way in 
the tasks of the Home, each according 
to his talent and physical ability. This 
is a wise plan in any home, and so it has 
proved at Sunset Hall. Many of the 
members take part in clubs, classes, and 
Red Cross centers, and all attend serv- 
ices and are members of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, contributing to its varied 
activities. So they are really living and 
enjoying and giving enjoyment to others 
in the late afternoon of life. 

There are two types of membership: 
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that for boarders by the month; and life 
membership, for which a fee according 
to age is paid, and by which Sunset Hall 
becomes responsible for medical care, 


burial, and investment of funds. An- 
nual dues for membership in Sunset Hall 
Corporation are from $1.00 up. Mem- 
bership for Alliance branches is $10.00 
a year. 

The late Mr. A. Nielen of Cincinnati, 
O., and of Los Angeles, started a 
Memorial Fund. Instead of sending a 
floral piece to the funeral of a friend, 
he would write a letter to the family say- 
ing that a contribution had been sent in 
honor of the deceased to Sunset Hall, to 
be used for the benefit of the Home. This 
Fund is growing.’ 

Dr. and Mrs. Hodgin give this testi- 
mony: “Sunset Hall is a real home, per- 
vaded by the same congenial atmosphere 
that characterizes the finest family life. 
It is so wisely and tactfully administered 
that it seems to run itself, unencumbered 
by rules and regulations. The members 
of the group have all led active lives, and 
their interest in outside affairs, instead 
of flagging, is heightened by association 
with each other.” 

Dr. Ernest Caldecott, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, is president of 
the Board of Directors. 

Epona M. Manaasartan, 
Vice-President 


BOSTON HOSPITALITY 


INCE January, the Hospitality Com- 

mittee for Anniversary Week has been 
happily engaged in making plans and 
preparations for welcoming the distant 
members of the Unitarian family in 
America. Churches and individuals with- 
in 40 miles of Boston consider it a 
privilege to act as hosts by contributing 
generously to the fund collected for the 
work of the Committee, to which the 
American Unitarian Association has 
added a substantial sum each year. This 
work consists of offering and providing 
hospitality for four days at one of two 
selected hotels to settled ministers and 
their wives from beyond the 40-mile 
radius. Luncheons and suppers are also 
provided for these guests and for many 
delegates from a distance. 


An important part of the work is the _ 
registration of the delegates on the sec- 
ond floor at- Headquarters, and the dis- 
tribution of tickets for the various events. 
The Committee sponsors the informal 
reception and tea in Channing Hall on 
the Monday of May Week, at which the 
delegates “locate” each other and renew 


_acquaintance. 


Since 1900, when a committee on hos- 
pitality was organized by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, then President of the American 
Unitarian Association, to assist in the 
arrangements for the 75th anniversary of 
the Association, a devoted group has 
functioned.. In 1902 it became a per- 
manent Committee with self-perpetua- 
tion. From the first the emphasis was 
“to make Anniversary Week the event of 
the year to be looked forward to by all 
the churches and most of all by those 
who share its responsibilities.” In the 
beginning, ministers and their wives were 
entertained in the homes of Unitarians 
living in or near Boston. With changing 
conditions it became necessary to use 
hotels. 

At the very first meeting, Mrs. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot offered the hospitality of 
Bulfinch Place Church for the noonday 
luncheons. This invitation was accepted 
and renewed annually for 40 years. Mrs. 
Eliot, Mrs. Beatley, and their successors, 
notably Miss Edith L. Jones, expended 
“untiring efforts to make the luncheons 
express the cordial hospitality and hearty 
good will which inspired them.” For 
some years the King’s Chapel Club 
served suppers. 

All this activity has had its reward 
in the many appreciative letters received 
by the various chairmen. From a minis- 
ter with joint fellowship came_ this 
tribute to Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, chair- 
man from 1933-1941: “I have attended 
many conventions of various kinds, but 
without reservation or qualification of 
any kind I assure you that I have never 
been so graciously and so generously 
entertained.” From another minister: 
“We feel that it is tremendously kind 
and generous of the laymen to be hosts 
to so many ministers. In return for this 
generosity I hope they are conscious of 
what great benefit we ministers and 
wives alike derive from every phase of 
the experience of the week in Boston.” 

Each church within the 40-mile radius 
has its representative on the Committee, 
making a total of more than 50 mem- 
bers. The present chairman is Mrs. 
Francis Conway, of Boston. 


The First Church in Boston, one of 
the oldest of our Unitarian churches, has 
the proud distinction of being the first 
Boston church to reach a place on the 
Honor Roll of the Unitarian Service 
Committee since that Committee was 
established two years ago. 

Churches are given this rating when 
they have contributed an amount equal 
to four percent of their annual budget. 
The First Church has made gifts of $824. 


~ PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


REV. DILWORTH LUPTON 


Rev. Diwortn Lurron, D.D., minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, O., is publishing, under the 
auspices of the local Laymen’s League, a 
series of streamlined versions of his cur- 
rent sermons. These are called Unitarian 
Sermon Digests and appear on the first 
and fifteenth of each month. Twenty is- 
sues will be mailed to interested persons 
for $1.00, which should be sent to the 
Laymen’s League, in care of the church 
office, Euclid Ave. and E. 82nd St. The 
first two sermons are entitled, “The Pain- 
ful Business of Thinking” and “A Sense 
of Humor—Its Religious Value.” Of 
each of these, 5,000 copies have been 
printed, and in the first ten days 100 
subscriptions were received. 


Mr. Jep SmytHe Buaxe, son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Berkeley B. Blake of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., was married by his father 
in the church on Saturday, Feb. 14, to 
Miss Gladys Vaughn Allen, who is a 
native of Wheatland, Pa. The couple 
are making their home in Pacific Grove, 


Calif. 


Rev. Wizton E. Cross completed ten 
years of service as minister of the First 
Parish Church in Taunton, Mass., on 
March 1, 1942. In recognition a special 
service was held on that day, with the 
children of the Church School joining the 
adults in the church. Following the serv- 
ice a pot-luck dinner was served in the 
parish house. Members presented to 
Mr. Cross a robe and to Mrs. Cross a 
handbag. A letter of congratulation and 
commendation from the American Uni- 
tarian Association, signed by Rev. Dan 
H. Fenn and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
was read. 


Dr. AvreniaA Henry Rernarpr, 
__ president of Mills College, Calif., planned 
for the adjustment of a woman’s college 


to the emergencies of war time by 
dividing the responsibilities into five 
fields of recognition and work: Steering 
Committee for Defense Procedures, Com- 
mittee on the Implications of the College 
Curriculum, Committee on Training for 
Service, Committee for Service, Commit- 
tee on United Service Hospitality. 


Cou. Arcuipatp Kina. A _ life-long 
member of All Soul’s Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Col. King is now using 
his trained powers in the service of his 
country, in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from Boston University on Feb. 
14. 


Rev. Wiu1am H. Gysan has accepted 
a unanimous call to the First Parish 
(Unitarian) in Beverly, Mass. Mr. 
Gysan was Unitarian Minister to stu- 
dents in Greater Boston from 1932-1941. 
He began his ministry in Beverly on 


March 15. 


Rev. Mary T. Wuirney, one of the 
first women ministers in the country and 
the first in the Boston area, died at the 
age of 90 in Weare, N. H. She in- 
augurated and edited the first eugenics 
magazine in the United States, and with 
Frances Willard and Mary A. Livermore 
was a pioneer in the early temperance 
movement of the last century. 


Rev. Artuur L. Wearuerty, D.D., 
minister of All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Lincoln, Neb., since 1929, gave an 
address on “The Minister and His 
Church,” at the annual conference of the 
Towa Unitarian Association held in Iowa 
City, Feb. 16. Dr. Weatherly’s discus- 
sion of this subject was given with many 
illustrations and reminiscences drawn 
from his long experience in the ministry. 
He was ordained in 1893. The I. B. A. 
(Invincible Boys’ Association) meets 
with Dr. Weatherly at the church every 
Thursday at 4 p.m. 


Rev. Ramspen Bavmrorts, for many 
years minister of the Free Protestant 
(Unitarian) Church of Cape Town, So. 
Africa, died on Dee. 31, 1941, in his 81st 
year. In the Cape Times appeared this 
tribute: “South Africa has lost one of 
her greatest citizens, an honest man, a 
voice that no opposition could silence, a 
heart that loved humanity, a soul that 
had a vision of the brotherhood of man, 
of the peace that passeth understanding.” 


Rev. Josepu Bartu of Miami, Fla., is 
a minister who believes that his work 
should deal with all of the phases of life. 
He considers the interpretation of modern 
literature to be very important among 
his opportunities to minister. His lec- 
ture series of this year have for the gen- 
eral theme, “Currents and Undercurrents 
in Literature.” Lecture I, “Over My 
Shoulder,” deals with the “best seller” 
list. “<A Procession of Past Greatness” 


reviews current biographies and what 
they reveal of the past and gives special 
emphasis to their possible importance for 
the present and future. “The Soul of 
the Black Man” is an endeavor through 
a reading of Negro poetry and sermons 
to arrive at some understanding of the 
creative genius of the colored man. 

Recently Mr. Barth spoke on a Sun- 
day evening to an enthusiastic group at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., on “The Idea of 
God as Affected by Modern Knowledge.” 
It is predicted that a Unitarian church 
will be formed there. 


Rey. Siwney SPENCER, minister of the 
Unitarian Church at Hope Street, Liver- 
pool, England, has been instrumental in 
securing a War Office Court of Enquiry 
into alleged ill-treatment of conscientious 
objectors. 


Rev. Curtis T. Spence, formerly 
minister in Lynn and Hingham, Mass., 
now First Lt. and Chaplain of the 71st 
Infantry, preached at the First Unitarian 
Church of New Orleans, La., on March 1. 


Rey. Artuur E. Wison of Fall River, 
Mass., has again been made president of 
the Fall River Ministerial Association. 
He held the same office several years ago. 


Rev. Dana McLean GREELEY, minis- 
ter of Arlington Street Church, was re- 
cently elected President of the Boston 
Area Council of Churches at its annual 
meeting. Mr. Greeley succeeds Rev. 
William R. Leslie, D.D., of St. Mark’s 
Methodist Church in Brookline. 


Rey. Grorce Gitmour, minister of the 
United Liberal Church in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., was one of the seven clergymen of 
that city to contribute an answer to the 
question of a leading newspaper—‘What 
are the most important contributions of 
the churches in national defense?” Mr. 
Gilmour wrote: “It is surely one’s duty 
to prevent the evil-doer from carrying out 
his diabolical purpose, if one can. Re- 
sistance to the present unjust aggression 
is a part, not of selfishness, but of jus- 
tice, and a religion should be dismissed 
which is not socially useful in this way 
in a colossal war crisis. Thus, the im- 
mediate task of every citizen is also the 
immediate task of the church. The 
churches are to inspire our citizens to 
the job of rapidly increasing and fully 
using the machine process and adminis- 
trative skill, of arousing the people to 
extend themselves, as the people of our 
nation have done in its best historic 
moments. What an acceleration to the 
morale of freedom-loving people, were 
this spirit fully alert and alive in all sec- 
tions of the country! What a heartening 
encouragement to Great Britain, Russia, 
and for those forces in the conquered 
countries which have not yet given up 
their faith in freedom, in morale, in 
human decency! No _ self-respecting 
church can shirk this duty.” 
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{Lake Sunapee is calling all Shoalers. 
The celebrated Soo Nipi Lodge, over- 
looking the long lake shore and distant 
mountains, will be the Mecca for Uni- 
tarian summer conferences until war 
clouds clear enough for a return to the 
Islands. 

Frequent pilgrimages are now being 
made by conference leaders, some of 
whom have ploughed through snow to 
visit the cottages that surround the hotel. 
First among them were Miss Marion Mc- 
Carthy and Miss Margaret Nichols for 
the committee on Alternate Meeting 
Place. Next visitors were Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler of the Division of -Educa- 
tion, and Mrs. Russell P. Wise, president 
of the General Alliance, with Mrs. John 
H. Weinheimer of Worcester, chairman 
of the Alliance Shoals Committee. A 
few days later Rev. Francis G. Ricker 
of Waltham and Rev. Charles M. Styron 
of Lincoln, chairman and dean of the 
Religious Education Institute, visited the 
place. 

A joint committee, consisting of the 
chairmen of the four conferences, to- 
gether with Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
president of the Isles of Shoals Summer 
Meetings Association, will have general 
charge of the conference season. Mr. 
Rutledge has been requested to be in 
residence at Soo Nipi during the four 
weeks. 

All Shoalers will be happy to know 
that the hotel has engaged Mr. Howard 
Harrington to serve as steward, and Mr. 
Arthur De Courcy as registrar and desk 
clerk. Waitresses and other help from 
the Islands will be employed. 

Soo Nipi Lodge is in excellent repair, 
having been completely reconditioned in 
1939. A spacious lobby with fireplaces, 
an attractive dining room, and many 
small rooms suitable for conferences offer 
inducements to Old Shoalers to come and 
make a Star Island on the mainland. 
The main hotel will accommodate 180 
individuals. Several of the rooms may 
be used for two or more persons. In 
addition there are 11 very attractive 
cottages. Every room has a telephone 
and hot and cold water. Forty rooms 
have private baths, an unheard of luxury 
for Shoalers! 

The calendar covers four weeks: 

June 27 to July 4—Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

July 4 to 11—Religious Education. 

July 11 to 18—General Alliance. 

July 18 to 25—General Conference. 

Miss Doris DeLine, chairman for the 
Y. P. R. U. Week, and director of 
Religious Education in the First Parish 
in Waltham, Mass., announces that the 
general theme for the Week will be 
“Looking Toward Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion.” This subject will be considered 
from two angles, reconstruction through 
selfimprovement and __ reconstruction 
through efficient group effort and ac- 
tivity. Practical details of young people’s 
work will be discussed in various work- 
shops: drama, social action, program 
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AT 
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On beautiful Lake Sunapee, in the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, Soo Nipi Lodge 
will house Unitarian conferences. A 
spacious hotel and 11 cottages, overlook- 
ing the lake, will accommodate delegates. 


planning, worship, etc. Miss Elizabeth 
Hunter, co-ordinator of Field Work for 
the Y. P. R. U., will give a helpful course 
on recreational leadership. One of the two 
principal speakers is to be Dr. Royce 
Pitkin, president of Goddard College. 
For the older young people who have 
attended other conferences, a special ses- 
sion is being planned, to be led by Silas 
Bacon, student at Tufts Theological 
School, who is now serving the Unitarian 
Church in Berlin, Mass. 

Mr. Ricker, chairman of the Religious 
Education Institute, announces with 
great satisfaction that Rabbi Beryl D. 
Cohon of Boston will give a course on 
Bible Appreciation. Miss Frances W. 
Wood, Field Secretary of the Division of 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, has been asked to give two 
courses, one on the Small Church 
School, and the other on Curriculum 
Materials. Young People’s Work is the 
course assigned to Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Director of Youth Work. 
Weekday Religious Education is the 
important and timely subject for Dr. 
Erwin L. Shaver, of the Congregationalist 
Education Department. 

Other courses, for which the leaders 
are not yet assigned, are to be on Parent- 
Church Co-operation and Work with 
Junior High Gromps. An innovation will 
be the daily afternoon tea for the minis- 
ters in attendance at the Institute, offer- 
ing them an opportunity to meet the 
faculty for informal discussion of the 
minister’s point of view in religious edu- 
cation. 

The General Alliance has invited Rev. 
Maxwell Savage, D.D., minister of the 
Unitarian church in Worcester, Mass., to 
give the morning lectures on “Unitarian 
Answers.” Chapel services are to be 
conducted by Rev. Robert A. Storer, 
minister of the First Parish in Dorches- 
ter, Mass. Registrar for Alliance Week 
is Miss Sylvia H. Knowles, 47 More- 
lands Terrace, New Bedford, Mass. 

The opening sermon of the General 
Conference will be delivered July 19 by 
Rev. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church, Boston. Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will be the chaplain 
for the week, and Rev. Walton E. Cole 
of Second Church, Boston, will give the 
morning lectures. Evening entertain- 
ments will include a special program of 
music, Laura Huxtable Porter in her 
inimitable presentation of Latin America. 
in poetry and music, an evening with the 
New London Players, and an address by 
Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., general 
superintendent of the Universalist con- 
vention. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick T. McGill, co-. 
chairmen of All Star Conference, an- 
nounce that it will not be possible to. 
hold a conference this season, but they 
will conduct an All Star Reunion at Soo. | 
Nipi Lodge over the weekend of July 4. 
in co-operation with the Y. P. R. U. and 
Religious Education conferences. — 


News from Boston Headquarters 


Board of Directors Holds Quarterly Meeting in March; 
Committees Complete Arrangements for May Meetings 


(THE Board of Directors of the Associa- 

tion, at its regular quarterly meeting 
in Boston on March 11, voted to endorse 
the recommendation of the Council of 
the Division of Churches as follows: 

“Since the present emergency makes 
extraordinary demands upon our people, 
and because our churches have the 
strength needed in this hour, and further- 
more since travel and vacations may be 
curtailed, the Division of Churches 
recommends that our parishes make a 
serious effort to continue services during 
the summer months so that people may 
remain in uninterrupted fellowship with 
their churches. We suggest the con- 
sideration of such methods as union serv- 
ices, exchange ministries, student pas- 
torates, and lay preaching.” 

Action was also taken with regard to 
the pending amendment to the By-laws 
concerning the Christian Register, full 
details of which will be found following 
this report. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Chairman of the 
Division of Churches council, reported 
enthusiastically about progress made in 
the churches helped through recent ac- 
tion of the Board upon recommendation 
by the Department of Extension. Among 
others, he mentioned that in Miami mem- 
bers of the church have given furnishings 
for the new house; in Columbus a Ham- 
mond organ has been given for the new 
church home; and in Chicago, the 
Beverly Unitarian Fellowship has re- 
ceived several generous gifts for its new 
home, the “Castle,” where the first serv- 
ice will be held on Palm Sunday. In 
this latter connection warm appreciation 
was expressed not only of the generous 
leadership and support of the People’s 
Liberal Church, of Chicago, and Rev. 
Donald Harrington, but also the interest 
and support of Rev. Preston Bradley 
and the People’s Church of Chicago. Re- 
cent votes of the Board of Directors 
testify to the determination of the di- 
rectors to assist these newly established 
churches in every possible way, and the 
encouraging word reported by Dr. Reese 
reinforces the importance of this policy. 

Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, of Cleveland, 
one of the ten delegates representing the 
Unitarian denomination at the National 
Study Conference on a Just and Durable 
Peace, held in Delaware, Ohio, early in 
March, gave a detailed report of the 
meetings. She said that all delegates 
were impressed with the high quality 
of the discussion and findings. 

Miss Sara Comins, Association repre- 
sentative on the Board of Directors of 
the Y. P. R. U., reviewed the current 
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deliberations of the Y. P. R. U. in con- 
nection with a proposed reorganization, 
a matter of wide interest and importance. 


TO DISCUSS REGISTER 


At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, held on March 11, it was voted to 
ask the Editorial Board of the Christian 
Register to communicate with Mr. 
Livingston Stebbins, proponent of the 
amendment to the By-laws of the Asso- 
ciation concerning the future status of 
the Christian Register which will come 
up for action at the Annual Meeting in 
May, and to invite him to present on be- 
half of himself and the other proponents 
of the amendment a statement of their 
position in the matter, informing him 
that this will be published in the May 
issue of the Christian Register. 

The Board of Directors also instructed 
the Editorial Board to assign one full 
page in the May issue for Mr. Stebbins’ 
statement, and to limit the presentation 
of the other side of the case to the same 
amount of space. 


UNITED APPEAL 


A® the fiscal year draws near its end, 
returns for the United Appeal con- 
tinue to come in very slowly. The long 
established practice in many of our 
churches of taking the Easter collection 
for denominational purposes still con- 
tinues. The result will be a large num- 
ber of contributions received between 
Easter and April 30. In order that these 
contributions be properly recorded in 
this year’s books, they should be received 
as soon as possible after Easter. 

In the presentation of the Appeal 
this year the assumption has been made 
that Unitarian giving-potential is higher 
than the average for other Protestant 
denominations. Recently published Fed- 
eral Government Bureau of Census 
figures confirm this opinion and _ verify 
the other side of the picture—namely, 
that actual giving from Unitarians is far 
below average. For example, the Census 
figures report the amount of money given 
by denominations for Relief, Missions 
(Extension), and Headquarters (Pen- 
sions, Religious Education, and Publica- 
tions) as compared to total expenditures. 
A few of these comparisons are interest- 
ing. Of their total expenditures the 
Northern Baptists give 17% for purposes 
comparable to those in our United Ap- 
peal, Negro Baptists 7 %, Congregation- 


alists 11%, Methodists 15%, Episcopa- 
roy 14%, Presbyterians 17%, Unitarians 
5%. 

Unitarian average giving-potential is 
unquestionably higher than that of these 
other denominations, and yet the actual 
giving is far below the average. -One of 
the reasons is obvious. Unitarians 
haven’t known where their money goes. 
They haven’t known the dramatic story 
of the Unitarian extension program or of 
the need for ministers’ pensions. Where 
they have heard these facts in the United 
Unitarian Appeal they have responded 
with traditional generosity. 

In addition to the churches that were 
reported in the last issue of the Register, 
the following have paid their shares in 
full and are added to the Honor Roll: 

Brockton, Mass. 
Medford 

Newburyport 

Norwell 

Salem—Second 

Sharon 

Kennebunk, Me. 
Brooklyn, N. Y—Flatbush 
Shelbyville, Il. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Blaine, Wash. 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


FOR MAY MEETINGS 


The Program and Business Commit- 
tees of the Association have completed 
arrangements for the May Meetings. In 
general the daily schedule for the week 
will remain as in recent years. The 
Junior Choir Festival will be, held again 
at Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
May 17. The Anniversary Sermon will 
be delivered by Rev. W. W. W. Argow 
of Baltimore, Md., at the Arlington 
Street Church. 

The Annual Meetings of the General 
Alliance and the Association will be held 
at Arlington Street Church this year in 
order to reduce expenses in every pos- 
sible way. The Round Table conferences 
held in recent years at Tremont Temple 
for the discussion of Resolutions and 
Amendments will be held at the First 
Church and Arlington Street Church on 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. 

Copies of all resolutions submitted to 
the Business Committee prior to April 9, 
the final date, will be printed and dis- 
tributed to churches as soon as possible. 
Delegates should familiarize themselves 
with all matters of business coming be- 
fore the Annual Meeting of the Associ- 
ation. Forms for the certification of 
delegates will be mailed to churches 
shortly after Easter. These should be 
filled out and returned immediately. 

The Hospitality Committee of the 
churches of the Metropolitan Boston 
area with traditional generosity have ex- 
tended the usual invitations for hotel 
accommodations for four days to all 
ministers and their wives from churches 
beyond forty miles from Boston. 
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(Note: This article is an outgrowth of 
the “Institute for the Inspiration and 
Training of Parish Officials,” held at the 
Second church in Boston for the benefit 
of all ministers, members of official church 
Boards, and committee chairmen of the 
churches in the greater Boston area.) 


SWE need an efficient church organi- 

zation for the sake of our religious 
ideals, and for the extension of our 
religion.” 

With this stated purpose, the Uni- 
tarian Joint Action Committee of 
Greater Boston prepared an_ institute 
which has proved a distinct help to all 
ministers and church officers who at- 
tended. The spirit of the conferences 
was one of mutual helpfulness and con- 
structive analysis. The differmg views 
of the delegates made for interesting and 
instructive discussions. In general the 
forward look was strong to the point that 
it dominated the meetings. 


The Minister’s Role 


The minister has been considered a 
person apart, one who preached and 
visited the sick and directed the spiritual 
affairs of the parish. All business mat- 
ters and prudential affairs were con- 
ducted in secrecy as far as he was con- 
cerned. This view is fast disappearing. 
The minister is considered a parish offi- 
cial, even an important parish official, by 
an increasing number of churches. 

The minister should not be considered 
the errand boy of the church. A mass of 
petty details loaded upon the shoulders 
of the minister drains the energy which 
should be exerted in the important work 
of ministering. The church which loads 
its minister with everything from janitor 
work to baby tending is paying a stiff 
price for ordinary services. More 
churches would guard the time and 
energy of their ministers if they stopped 
to think why they are paying them 
salaries. 

Turning from the minister to the 
church, we find that the most practical 
church organization is that which func- 
tions with the maximum of efficiency and 
the minimum of friction. That is much 
easier to say than to accomplish. Yet an 
organization which covers all of the func- 
tions of the church, without overloading 
any one person or small group, is an 
ideal which any church may attain with 
some study and effort. 

A practical church organization is one 
that works. The most elaborate organi- 
zational structure is impractical if part 
of that structure is “honorary” rather 
than functional. Committees are worth- 
less unless they commit themselves to an 
active program in line with their stated 
duties. An official is useless unless he 
carries out the duties of his office in the 
interests of the parish. 

Briefly, every function of the church 
should be under the supervision of a 
member of the parish committee or offi- 
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cer. Thus the monthly meeting of this 
group becomes a representative parish 
meeting. A church council, comprising 
church officers, parish committee, and 
chairmen of all committees, which meets 
regularly can increase the effectiveness of 
the parish work. 

Unless care is exercised the financial 
side of parish administration can become 
the major function of all church officers. 
This means that other, equally impor- 
tant, functions of the church are left to 
chance. Much time and difficulty can be 
avoided by careful planning and by an 
Every Member Canvass each year. De- 
tailed and tested plans for such a can- 
vass may be obtained from the Division 
of Churches at 25° Beacon Street, Boston. 
When the financial load of a church is 
spread upon the shoulders of every mem- 
ber, there is much less need for a few to 
scramble frantically in order to meet cur- 
rent expenses. The church is not a char- 
ity. It is a part of the home life and en- 
vironment of every member and should 
be supported as such. “Every member a 
supporter” is the mark of a virile church. 

Many churches choose their finance 
officers from the ranks of the largest con- 
tributors or wealthiest members. Fre- 
quently this choice is made in the hope 
that said wealthy member will make up 
any deficit, rather than delay payment of 
a debt to the coal dealer or organist or 
minister. The active church, on the other 
hand, chooses its finance officers from 
the members who have had training in 
the handling of money. 

The treasurer should have his books in 
such order that he can present an accu- 
rate picture of the financial well-being 
of the church at each parish committee 
meeting. If possible there should be com- 
parative figures for the preceding year 
and a statement of position in relation to 
the budget as well as the actual present 
condition. 

For those churches which have a col- 
lector, the choice should fall upon one 
who is both discreet and tactful. For 
his protection there should be a definite 
understanding in the parish that bills or 
reminders will be sent to all contributors 
at regular intervals. Finance officers are 
the business men of the parish and should 
be expected to handle their affairs in a 
business-like manner. 


The clerk is the contemporary histo-. 


“rian of the parish. His records become 


the history of church events and parish 
activity for the future members to peruse. 
He should be supplied with adequate 
tools, particularly an adequate~ record 
book. Annual reports should be inscribed 


_upon uniform loose sheets which can be 


bound into the book for permanence. 
The clerk should be given the author- 
ity to check upon the recording which the: 
minister does—of chistenings, marriages. 
and funerals, church and parish members. 
—so that the church may be sure of an 
adequate report. This information can 
be best collected and filed on permanent 
record cards, and should be kept as part. 
of the church records themselves. Scanty 
and incomplete recording of vital facts is 
not a credit to a church or to a minister, 
and furthermore in some states adequate 
statistical data are required by law. 


The Parish Committee 


Something has been said concerning the 
parish committee in conjunction with 
other angles of churchmanship, but not 
concerning the committee and its work 
directly. The parish committee is the 
brain of the church. It is responsible to. 
the annual meeting but has the task of 
running the church between annual meet- 
ings. 

The most effective church is one whose 
parish committee is made up of a cross 
section of the membership, each member 
being of equal importance in the meet- 
ings, and each sharing the responsibility 
which rests upon the committee. 

The parish committee initiates or su- 
pervises parish activities, settles disputes 
of either personal or factional nature, 
consults with the minister upon the con- 
dition of the parish, seeks outside advice 
when it finds itself beyond its depth. The 
parish committee must be chosen with 
care because its activity usually deter- 
mines the effectiveness of the church as a 
whole. Perpetuation in office is generally 
unwise. Any man is better for having 
a sabbatical year at regular intervals. 

The vital church is the busy church in 
which all of the members are working. 
Judgment should be used in allocating 
the work which is to be done, however. 
Some persons will do a magnifiicent piece 
of work in religious education but would 
be a total loss on a publicity committee. 
This is an age of specialization, and peo- 
ple are specializing in their hobbies as 
well as in their vocations. 

Younger people should be given respon- 
sibilities in line with their capacities. 
The best time to train your future church 
officers is that time when you have capa- 
ble leaders who will take a little time 
to teach them how the work can be done. 
The apprentice in church work is as vital 
as the apprentice in industry. 

“We need an efficient church organiza- 
tion for the sake of our religious ideals, 
and for the extension of our religion.” 

Joun O. FisHEr 


RELIGION ON ALL FRONTS 


GOMETHING is happening to the 

churches, something like a_ great 
awakening. Gregory Vlastos of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont., writing in 
the Christian Century, sounds a call for 
“the gospel of solidarity,” pointing out 
that the early church was “a community 
of faith and work” and that, if it were 
taken seriously, a genuine revolution 
would ensue to change the worship, 
preaching, education, services, programs, 
and policy of the church. A _ quick 
glance around and even a short memory 
of things as they were in contrast to the 
vast and basic ferment of today in 
religious circles would prove that the 
church has already suffered a major 
mutation. 

The most superficial survey will show 
that the church has suddenly come to 
life and in all phases of its affairs is 
manifesting a new intensity well nigh 
unprecedented in its history. Reports, 
even from Europe, confirm the surmise. 
The World Alliance News Letter for 
February declares, “The churches have 
never been weaker organizationally; they 
have never been stronger spiritually”; 
travail has limited their institutional ef- 
fectiveness but has stimulated their 
faith and devotion. 


New Attitudes 


Everywhere are signs of a new and 
keener awareness of actualities and im- 
peratives. J. H. Cockburn, moderator 
of the Church of Scotland, speaking to 
the Universal Christian Council meeting 
in New York, was voicing the broader 
and deeper sensitiveness of his audience 
when he declared that the church must 
prepare itself to furnish the energy for 
carrying through the present struggle 
and to meet post-war conditions of 
hunger, pestilence, disillusion, perverted 
ideas, and moral and political chaos. He 
blamed the war, not on wickedness in 
high places but on “weakness in all 
places.” 

There is an apparent spirit of service 
and sacrifice in the churches that has 
never been there before. There is less 
concern with how it goes with the church 
and more attention to what the church 
can do to save the world. It is a good 
sign when churchmen are willing for the 
church to die that a new and more 
abundant life may come to men. Here 
and there a bishop cries out that the 
church itself must be saved, but leaders 
and laymen alike are in the mood of 
“The United Christian Youth Move- 
ment” which announces three principles 
by which to decide upon priorities in its 
responsibilities in wartime (the church, 


defense work, and military or public 
service camps): “1. That no church 
can be vital when it is centered in itself. 
2. That justice, love, the breaking down 
of barriers, brotherhood, and world order 
all must become living realities in the 
local community if they are to demon- 
strate their validity. 3. That the task 
of Christian youth is to conserve and 
make more contagious Christian teach- 
ings everywhere.” 

There is abroad a new boldness. Wit- 
ness the joint protest to the Reichchan- 
cellery by a Catholic and a Protestant 
bishop, asking for assurances that sup- 
pression will not continue and announc- 
ing that if these are not given they must 
warn their people against further persecu- 
tion. 


New Clarification 


One notes also an immense and 
genuine clarifying of perspective. On this 
point the American Friend editorializes 
most pertinently: “War is responsible for 
much sifting of heart, searching of soul 
and adjustment of mental processes.” 

Some of us may lament the con- 
troversy on the floor of the convention 
of the International Education Associa- 
tion held recently in Chicago in which 
Prof. Harrison Elliott of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and W. C. Bower of the 
University of Chicago were attacked for 
“taking over the sub-christian gospel of 
liberalism,’ by Prof. H. Sheldon Smith 
of Duke University. But in the pro- 
longed discussion both sides disclaimed 
all obscurantism and joined in formulat- 
ing a policy of “forward to the truth” 
denying neither science nor tradition, 
neither reason nor revelation, but affirm- 
ing them all as the “instruments of 
God.” ; 

This new incisiveness and quest for 
realities are important to save us from 
what has been called the “lo here and 
lo there habit of mind,” seizing indis- 
criminately upon rumor and lapsing into 
vague apprehension. In this rational 
temper, Prof. Paul Tillich outlines our 
“War Aims” in a pamphlet published by 
the Protestant, setting forth that “The 
war aim that democracy must state is a 
social, political and intellectual structure 
of life in which the conditions which pro- 
duced the present catastrophe are over- 
come.” Such a structure must include 
a planned economy with enough liberal 
elements in it to insure personal freedom, 
and political federation to insure na- 
tional freedom and peace. It is always 
good to simplify. 

The Baptist churches of Mexico have 
declared war on “sin and disease” on 


the West Coast of Mexico, proposing to 
exemplify Christian love and faith in 
action, and have sent Drs. F. L. Meadows 
and C. D. Dowson as “Modern Samari- 
tans” on tours of medical ministration to 
the countless victims of tropical dis- 
eases and other ills due to poverty and 
poor sanitation. The Presbyterians of 
the Republic south of the Rio Grande 
have launched a 6-year program to double 
church membership, treble the number 
of ministers, build 50 chapels, 2 youth 
hostels, 4 new medical centers, establish 
100 new congregations and another 
synod. 

Churches in Buffalo are holding spe- 
cial evening services for the men in the 
aviation and defense industries. The 
Washington Cathedral and the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Council of Churches have 
started a series of twelve monthly meet- 
ings to discuss the function of the church 
in the present emergency. 

At the annual meeting recently of the 
Church Peace Union, it was found that 
the basis of ¢hurch activities must be 
morale, which derives from a sane and 
felt conviction, and must issue in (1) 
services to the armed forces, (2) con- 
tinuation of educational and inspirational 
work, (3) study of what we are fighting 
for, and (4) co-operation with other 
service agencies. 


The Supreme Opportunity 


The epitome of the whole new stance 
and spirit of the church may be found 
in the “Religion of Life Campaign” 
which is soon to get under way in Eng- 
land. A meeting has been held already 
in Albert Hall, London, addressed by Dr. 
William Temple, and other preliminary 
sessions will be held in such centers as 
Manchester. The assumption is that 
this is a spiritual crisis with political, 
social, and economic consequences. Ac- 
cordingly, there must be a sharpening of 
issues and a definition of principles. The 
churches must help man to gain control 
over himself and his affairs just as sci- 
ence has enabled him to gain mastery 
over nature. It is insisted that the busi- 
ness of religion is to cultivate and assume 
wider and more effective responsibility 
for the welfare and advancement of man- 
kind. 

In brief, the master tension is being 
increasingly heightened between the pred- 
atory impulses and systems of the world 
and the providential intent of the church. 
Today is the supreme opportunity of 
religion to match its competence with 
its concern, and make the current travail 
the birth-pangs of the Kingdom of God. 

GAG ine, ES 
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NO SUMMER COMAS 
FOR CHURCHES 


BECAUSE religion, like education, is a 

life-time matter, churches and schools 
cannot comfortably go into comas, in- 
dulge in lay-offs, or consider their jobs 
ended at 5 p.m. They are faced with 
the constant challenge of how to train, 
enrich, and strengthen the minds and 
spirits of the people they serve—not only 
while those people are children or youths, 
but also while they are adult. And they 
must also constantly seek how to make 
their purposes and values significant not 
only at certain hours, certain days of the 
week, certain months of the year—but all 
the time. 

These fundamental aims are especially 
valid and visible in times of emergency. 
For this reason, the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association 
recommends to its churches that they 
make a serious effort to continue services 
during the summer months. For this 
reason, many ministers are volunteering 
to shorten their vacations, recognizing, 
as Rev. John Clarence Petrie of Houston, 
Texas, writes, that “ministers are asking 
themselves seriously if they ought to be 
exempt from sacrifices now demanded of 
so many.” 

The experience of many churches has 
been that attendance is better in sum- 
mer months, when services are sched- 
uled, than in the winter. The experience 
of many church-goers has been that 
religion has taken on a year-round reality 
of obligation and of value received when 
it is expressed in church in the sum- 
mer as well as the winter. 

No person and no organization can af- 
ford to limit thinking about the things 
that endure to a few hopeful hours on 
Sunday, nine months a year. 

Individual churches will of course want 
and have to work out their own plans 
for the summer. Some may arrange 
union services; some may avail them- 
selves of student pastorates or the 
stimulating and challenging experience of 
lay preaching. Some may discontinue 
Sunday services but increase organiza- 
tion activities. But no church can avoid 
facing the serious question of whether, 
when industry and education and the 
direct business of war continue regard- 
less of the heat or the enchantment of 
summer, religion can pause in its vital 
work of strengthening the people who 
keep industry and education and de- 
fense going. 

The editors of the Register therefore 
invite its readers to send us information 
on what their church plans for the sum- 
mer are, so that we may report to all how 
Unitarian churches are meeting the needs 
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of this year. This information should 
reach the Register by April 10, for in- 
clusion in the May issue. 


M. B. 


WE NEED EASTER 
THIS YEAR 


F the nations of Christendom have 

any wisdom at all, this will be the 
greatest Easter in living memory. We 
need it with an urgency such as not one 
of us has ever known before. If any 
celebration instituted and kept by man 
has at its heart an exultant faith and a 
quenchless hope, it is this which we are 
now observing. Exultant faith and 
quenchless hope can alone sustain us in 
this hour. There is winged poetry in the 
Easter message if we regard it as spiritual 
insight given “a local habitation and a 
name.” It is not just an ancient wonder 
tale but as inspiring and revealing a 
reading of life as has ever been given to 
the world. It exultantly proclaims that 
kindness is indestructible, and that the 
ultimate triumph is not with the forces 
of death and darkness but with life and 
light. We need that conviction always, 
but we have never needed it to be taken 
up and so dynamically and urgently pro- 
claimed as now when crucifixion has be- 
come a daily event not only for in- 
dividuals but for whole peoples. The 
experience of Jesus transcends the merely 
personal and becomes symbolic of the 
universal experience of mankind. We are 
not speaking about things that happened 
twenty centuries ago when we speak of 
Gethsemene and Golgotha; all over the 
planet the age-long tragedy is being en- 
acted. 

Is the world, then, given over com- 
pletely to all-triumphant, evil, destruc- 
tive force? Is this the falling of the 
final doom? If we are forced so to believe, 
the light will go out from our lives, and 
if enough of us believe it, it may well 
happen, for our spirits will be broken, 
our hands fall nerveless, and the redeem- 
ing work that we may do will remain 
undone. Easter absolutely refuses to 
accept that as an adequate and legitimate 
interpretation of life. It cries, “Despite 
the fact that that seems logical, it is all 
wrong. It leaves out the all-important 
final chapter. It ignores the sublimest 
affirmation of history—the affirmation 
that this is a universe where, although 
the good may be bound in chains and 
tortured in dungeons, yea, and even 
sealed within the tomb, nevertheless 
some angel rolls away the stone and it 
escapes out into the world where no 
man can stop its truth.” 

Hersert HircHen 


FLEXIBLE MINDS. 


VERSUS BRASS HATS 


ig is only too true that the catastrophes 


‘ and disasters suffered by the United 
Nations in the past months have been 
due to what a commentator recently de- 
scribed as “inflexible minds” in the High 
Command. In those high places there 
seems to have been an almost bigoted 
faith in certain kinds of strategy and tac- 
tics which are of no avail before the in- 
genuity and strength of the enemy. This 
is a warfare revolutionary in its tech- 
niques. This is a warfare in which the 
term “impregnable defenses” seems to 
have lost all meaning. This is a war- 
fare fatal to minds which are closed to 
new ideas and methods or unable to 


adapt themselves to the unexpected and ~ 


the unimagined. This is a warfare in 
which there is no place for the inflexible 
mind under a stiff brass hat. 

But it is not only those in high places 
who must make their minds flexible. It 
is the duty of all of us—and not only 
for the war and the victory—but for the 
peace and the new world. Creation or 
catastrophe—there is no other alterna- 
tive! The wonders of man’s inventions 
which have brought material revolution 
have got beyond the control of his moral 
sense. Unless he turns his creative 
powers to moral revolution, there is only 
chaos ahead of us. 


Too many people have minds so in- © 


flexible that they have not yet admitted 
to themselves the fact that the war is a 
world revolution which must be made, by 
the free spirit of man, a moral revolution. 
Only when men, in the past, have con- 
quered their animal instinct to cling to 
the old and to resist the new, only when 
men’s minds have met the unexpected 
with brave imagination and creative 
power, has there been progress and spirit- 
ual victory. 

In war and in peace then—the flexible 
mind, the creative spirit! It is the confi- 
dent faith of free religion that those 
things which are most nobly human be- 
long to the very nature of Reality. This 
assumption of faith alone avails in a 
world as dark as this. That chaos shall 
yet bloom to beauty, that truth is mighty 
and shall prevail—these things we be- 
lieve in the confident faith that the heart 
of life is sound. 

PAR: 


Our goal: the brotherhood of man, 
Our aim: to lead the Christ-like life. 
God grant us strength according to His 
Plan 


Victoriously to end with lasting peace 


this hideous strife. 
it OL.M. Sa, 
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To the Register: 

May I through the courtesy of your 
journal invite any Americans serving 
with the American or Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Forces in the British Isles, to 
communicate with me at Essex Hall? 
I shall be happy to put them in touch, 
wherever possible, with fellow-Unitarians 
living in the neighborhood of their sta- 
tions, and to assure them of the welcome 
which we all wish to extend to them. 


Bertram Lister, Secretary, 
General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches 
Essex Hall 
Essex Street 
London W. C. 2 


To the Register: 

In the November issue of the Christian 
Register appeared the vigorous editorial 
by John Haynes Holmes entitled, “Uni- 
tarians Awake!” Since the appearance 
of this challenge I have scanned each 


succeeding issue to see what lines the 


controversy would take. Dr. Holmes’ 
editorial was comparable to a boulder 
which a strong man might toss into a 
tranquil pool. The results unhappily 
conformed to concentric circles of di- 
minishing strength. . . . The lack of con- 
tinued interest seems to indicate a pro- 
found indifference to the issues involved. 

I am no theologian. I am not one 
who speaks with authority. But as one 
who stumbled out of the confused atmos- 
phere of orthodoxy into the mountain 
freshness of Channing’s mind, as one who 
plunges frequently into the cool waters 
of Emerson’s thought, I find it difficult 
to comprehend the present resurrection 
of certain theological dogmas. Why mod- 
ern thinkers brink back into the temple 
of truth what Theodore Parker called 
“their own rubbish” may be explained 
only by the crushing tragedy of our era. 

The liberalism of Channing and Parker 
set men free. It freed them from the 
taint of sin, it freed them from bondage 
to superstition, and it freed them from 
any authority save their own conscience. 
In so liberating them, it placed in their 
hands the personal responsibility to right 
the wrongs of society, to protest against 
all forms of injustice, and to preserve the 
hard-won inheritance of religious and 
civil freedom. In short, our pioneer 
friends increased the difficulty of right- 
eous living. ... 

We live in a day when Oswald Speng- 
ler’s theory of decline appears to gain 
support from the historical tendencies of 
our generation. Democracy is in peril. 
We have no assurance that our way of 
life can be successfully maintained. No 

wonder our theologians have sunk into 
the morass of unmitigated gloom. The 


corrective to our pessimism lies, not in 
a reappraisal of Calvin’s black magic, 
but in a steadfast reaffirmation of our 
faith in man as an instrument of a moral 
order. Only when man is able and will- 
ing to assume the responsibility for build- 
ing a world of justice and human brother- 
hood will we be rid of the apostles of 
darkness and their soul-stifling message. 
Leonard Helie 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

I think the article on Liberal Missions 
in the January Register was just right at 
this time. Thanks for it. 

Hurley Begun 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


To the Register: 

We are very impressed with the new 
set-up of your Journal and consider it a 
most attractive as well as an informative 
source of what Unitarianism stands for. 

Leshe C. Oades 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


To the Register: 

May I second the plea made by Mrs. 
Rose Allen in your January issue with 
regard to the use of the word “Chris- 
tian”? Mrs. Allen refers to the fact that 
our Jewish friends feel that they are dis- 


criminated against by the use of the | 


word. 

Such reflections lead one to wish that 
a better understanding might be reached 
between Jews and Unitarians. The words 
“Christ” and “Christians” connote an 
ascription to Jesus which is incongruous 
(theologically) with what most Unitari- 
ans believe. In the church of which Mrs. 
Allen is an honored member a very 
happy relationship has been established 
and long maintained between Jewish and 
non-Jewish members. (The same condi- 
tions exist, of course, in the New York 
Community Church.) Here is a real op- 
portunity which Unitarians can seize 
more readily than others. 

James A. Fairley 

Westport, Connecticut 


To the Register: 

The Register gets better and better 
every month. I can’t do without it. 
Please publish all you can about 
Liberalism in Latin America. 

Maude R. Babcock 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


To the Register: 

The Register grows better monthly. I 
was greatly impressed with the high lib- 
eral tone in the opinions expressed by a 
number of the writers, such as Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Romig, and Mr. Lothrop. Professor 
Ulich’s opening paragraph is a master- 


piece. The interview with Mr. Stinnes 
is a revealing character study. 

James J. Marshall 
Miami, Florida 


To the Register: 

It may interest you to know that Mrs. 
Leake, to whom I send the Regsiter, is 
using it in a Methodist Sunday School 
(there is no liberal church in Fair- 
mount, Ind.), and that the teacher of 
the class is now reading it with them. 

(Mrs.) Elizabeth W. Tripp 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


To the Register: 

One of the most interesting articles 
that I have recently read is that con- 
tained in the November Register, “A 
Lasting Peace in Europe” by Philip C. 
Nash. 

It seems to me here a plan has been 
worked out which might be considered 
by all nations interested, perhaps with 
such modifications as may be needed 
for possible adoption later on: 

I congratulate you upon having pub- 
lished this article. 

George S. Hobbs 
Portland, Maine 


To the Register: 

Because the new Register is liberal 
without becoming “looney” on econom- 
ics, it is in a position to render a real 
service to the cause of liberal religion. 

Samuel 8. Wyer 
Columbus, Ohio 


New York City. The following 
resolution was passed unanimously by 
the Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York 
at its meeting on March 9, 1942: 

“The New York City Liberal Minis- 
ters’ Club indignantly denounces and 
vigorously protests the continuing and 
increasing manifestations of discrimina- 
tion in defense-industry, in labor-unions, 
in the nation’s armed forces, in educa- 
tion, and even among blood-donors based 
on differences of race, color and creed. 
We declare such discrimination to be not 
only immoral and irreligious, but also 
contrary to every principle of democracy 
and Americanism. 

“We particularly denounce the ar- 
rogance of the American citizen of white 
skin in presuming to deny to his fellow- 
citizen of African descent that status of 
unqualified and complete equality to 
which he is entitled not only by the 
spirit and letter of the Constitution, but 
also by the achievements, past and 
present, of the American Negro as citizen 
and patriot. 

“In these days of crisis especially, we 
call upon all religious and educational 
agencies to fight the evil of racial and 
religious discrimination with continued 
vigorous protest implemented by or- 
ganized action in order that our country, 
by its true freedom and genuine democ- 
racy, may merit and have the strong and 
unswerving loyalty of all its people.” 
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Facts 
Reliable 


The World’s Iron 
Age. By Witu1aM 
Henry CHAMBERLIN. 
New York: Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.00. 


William Henry Chamberlin is one of 
our most. competent reporters on inter- 
national affairs, particularly on the Soviet 
and the Far East. Therefore his book, 
The World’s Iron Age, has much valu- 
able material, some of it not to be found 
elsewhere. It should be read widely, be- 
cause the author keeps his facts separate 
from his opinions. His facts can be relied 
upon, and his opinions are to be carefully 
considered, even though one may dis- 
agree with some of them. 

On the philosophy of history he is less 
impressive. It does not look as if he had 
read Morgan’s Emergent Evolution, 
Breasted’s Dawn of Conscience, Henry 
Adams’ Tendency of History, to name 
only a few books that come to mind. Yet 
from their scope it is clear that the 
philosophy of history involves no end of 
fundamental study, which Mr. Cham- 
berlin, in his busy life, cannot be blamed 
for not having done. The only influ- 
ence that seems to have affected him is 
Spengler’s, but there are plenty of people 
who find in Spengler’s work one of the 
most futile and pernicious masses of ill- 
digested erudition that ever came out of 
Germany. Its drift is defeatist, but 
democracies do not drift—they move to 
the future, shaking off the fetters of the 
past. Not the conception of an iron age, 
but the creation of a golden age, is the 
American philosophy of history. 


Wituarp Reep 


Original 


Wild Geese and How to Chase Them. 
By Cuartes ALLEN Smart. New 
York: Random House. $2.00. 


In Wild Geese and How to Chase 
Them, the author of R. F. D. has writ- 
ten in quite a different vein from any- 
thing he has previously attempted. The 
style is informal and chatty, the author 
writing as if he were engaging in a direct 
conversation with his readers. But if 
the style is somewhat informal, the con- 
tent of the book is certainly not; for the 
discussion centers upon the most impor- 
‘tant and profound problems and affairs 
of life, which Mr. Smart likes to refer to 
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in this volume as the “chasing of wild 
geese.” 

This reviewer confesses to discovering, 
with something of a jolt, that the author 
really had the female sex in mind when 
he wrote this book. There was nothing 
to indicate it in the title. So when we 
came across expressions like “Dear 
Madam,” we feel that possibly the book 
is not for us. However, a persistent read- 
ing to the end proves richly rewarding, 
for the subject matter and its treatment 
appeal to us all. 

Reading between the lines, one gets 
the impression that the author is a thor- 
ough individualist and something of a 
rebel and sceptic. Wild Goose Chasing 
seems to be his religion, and he seems to 
find it quite sufficient. There are chap- 
ters dealing with such interesting ques- 
tions as: Why Am I Alive? Who Am I? 
Why Am I Working? Why Do I Love? 
etc. On all these questions and many 
more, Mr. Smart has much to say that is 
fresh, original, and challenging to our 
settled convictions and presuppositions. 


ALFRED J. WILson 


Attack! 


Defense Will Not Win the War. By 
W. F. Kernan, Lieut. Col., U.S. A. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Terse, forcible, timely. The main the- 
sis of this work is: the way to win a war 
is to fight it vigorously and, above all, 
offensively. War is no child’s play. It 
proves less costly in the end when it is 
fought hard, not by waiting for the en- 
emy to attack, but by attacking him, 
taking chances, carrying the campaign 
into his -territory. Writing in soldier 
fashion, using language brief, straightfor- 
ward, incisive as a military command, the 
author argues his point with a wealth of 
examples gleaned from history, both an- 
cient and modern. It is his firm convic- 
tion that the United States, being in the 
struggle, should wage it aggressively, tak- 
ing risks, striking hard wherever oppor- 
tunity offers. For us, the issues of the 
conflict will be decided in the South Pa- 
cific, in Africa, and Europe. The best 
strategy requires that in the far-flung 
regions of the earth we make our power 
felt. The argument arrives at a climax 
with the interesting suggestion that now, 
while Hitler is still occupied with the 
Soviet armies, we attack and conquer 
Italy, thereby gaining control of the 
Mediterranean for Britain and ourselves, 
and cutting the German lines of com- 
munication to North Africa. 


A. Rie 


Father 
Joseph 


Grey Eminence. By 
Autpous Hux ey. 
New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $3.50. 


Grey Eminence is one of the outstand- 
ing books of the current season. Every 
minister should include it in his list of 
“musts.” Most striking among present- 
day literary phenomena is the evolu- 
tion of Aldous Huxley. Beginning as a 
hard-and-fast realist, this brilliant young 
writer has come, by honest thinking, 
through sundry stages of development, 
until he is by way of becoming a major 
spiritual seer. 

“It is a far ery from Point Counter 
Point to Grey Eminence. Novels like 
Brave New World, Crome Yellow, Eye- 
less in Gaza, bore witness to a deepen- 
ing consciousness of the fundamental 
principles underlying existence, a defi- 
nitely changing point of view, on the 
part of their author, which was further 
confirmed by the volume of essays, Ends 
and Means, and that horrible, but 
strangely impressive novel, After Many 
a Summer Dies the Swan. No other con- 
temporary writer has revealed greater tal- 
ent, or a more interesting growth in both 
intellect and spirit. 

Beginning with an agnostic faith in 
science, gradually but definitely Mr. 
Huxley has groped his way into a reli- 
gious faith, positive, steadfast, which is 
manifestly honest and sincere. To prove 
this statement, read Grey Eminence. At 
first sight, the choice of such a subject, 
at this particular time, seems strange. In 
this hour of crisis, what. possible signifi- 
cance for modern thinkers can there be 
in the biography of a seventeenth century 
Capuchin monk, who was the confidant 
and right-hand man of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, even though he was the able assist- 
ant and chief abettor of that wily eccle- 
siastic and astute politician? Mr. Huxley’s 
sub-title answers the question. He calls 
his book “A Study in Religion and Poli- 
tics.” It is all of that. The timeliness 
of his choice of subject is proved by the 
remarkable skill with which he dissects 
the essential unity of past and present, 
pointing out the historical origins of con- 
temporary evils, both personal and social. 
He argues that for the present war the 
Thirty Years War was to no small extent 
responsible, while the inner conflict in 
one man’s soul, which he so vividly de- 


scribes, constitutes a situation which is 
characteristic of every age and land. 

Grey Eminence is the strange, eventful 
history of what the psychologists call a 
divided personality. It pictures the dra- 
matic ‘career of a young Frenchman, the 
talented son of a noble family, who, in 
the reign of Louis XIV, relinquished all 
hope of worldly success to become a 
Capuchin friar. In his profession he 
was unquestionably sincere. Thereafter, 
throughout his life, with scrupulous con- 
sistency he obeyed the discipline of his 
order, fasting, spending long hours of 
every day in prayer and meditation, 
never wearing any other dress than his 
monk’s habit. On this side of his nature, 
Father Joseph proved himself a sincere 
mystic, as well as having not a few of 
the attributes of a genuine saint. If he 
had only given these qualities full sway 
over his life, he might well have earned 
for himself canonization. But, alas, his 
talents attracted the attention of Riche- 
lieu, with the result that he became vir- 
tually France’s minister of foreign af- 
fairs, a skillful manipulator of power 
politics. Hence, for the rest of his days, 
his nature was a house divided against 
itselfi—on the one hand, the contempla- 
tive mystic; on the other, the politician. 
And in the attempt to maintain this im- 
possible neutrality, the man lost his own 
soul, while, with all his piety and fast- 
ing, he aided the Cardinal Minister in 
prolonging the war which deluged Europe 
in blood, bringing death and suffering to 
myriads of men and women. 

This tragic story of inner conflict is 
narrated with a breadth of view, a schol- 
arship, and a literary force which are 
deeply impressive. The reading and re- 
search that Mr. Huxley must have done 
in preparation for this work is nothing 
short of amazing. Chapter III, “The 
Religious Background,” is in-itself a his- 
tory of mysticism which is a masterpiece. 
Equally well done and even more signifi- 
cant is the chapter on “Politics and Re- 
ligion,” with its keen analysis of the 
existing world situation. In these two 
chapters, alone, there are suggestions 
for a hundred sermons. But the whole 
book is equally worth while. Having 
read it with growing wonder and delight, 
we have no hesitation in recommending 
it to all our readers, lay as well as clerical. 


A.R. H. 


Probing Deeper 


Contemporary Religious Thought. By 
Tuomas Kepier. Nashville: Ab- 
ington, Cokesbury Press. $3.50. 


Contemporary Religious Thought is 
more than a spiritual inventory of our 
age. A century hence it will be an ex- 
cellent guide for a kind of spiritual-geo- 
logic study of this convulsic era. In it 
the expert analysist will discover high and 
low  stratifications, revealing volcanic 
eruptions and quiet inland pools. From 
_ these he will be able to discern, perhaps, 
the causes for the ebb and flow of our 


faith in ourselves and the moral integ- 
rity of life. 

It is an audacious. undertaking—to 
hear amid our current: babel of tongues 
those conflicting voices that speak as 
authentic interpreters of our age. It is 
no small feat to understand what Fos- 
dick, Lippmann, Barth, Rufus Jones, 
Haydon, Leuba, Krutch, Brighton, 
Compton, and fifty-one other equally dis- 
similar men are saying, and then discover 
a unity amid this wide diversity. The 
book is more than an anthology: it is a 
kind of cardiograph, registering the fever- 
ish pulse beats quickened by our spirit- 
ual pains. 

And yet despite its dissident voices, 
here is a record of an intellectual viril- 
ity, a spiritual sensitiveness, and a hu- 
manity-centered compassion which au- 
gurs well for a pitting of our minds and 
souls against a threatening tide of bar- 
barism. A people with such an aware- 
ness can well discern the signs of the 
times! 

The table of contents, with its six gen- 
eral divisions and ten contributors in 
each, is a splendid arrangement, while 
the rather full biographical index of the 
authors is invaluable. Equally helpful 
is the large bibliography for each of the 
six divisions: here surely is an index to 
the mind and soul of our age! 


W. Wavpemar W. Arcow 


Cold Comfort 


Out of Darkness. By Joun Haynes 
Hotmes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 


The most striking quality of the brief 
work, Out of Darkness, is the vigor with 
which it is written. In spite of many 
discouragements, difficulties, criticism, 
and multiplying years, our old friend 
John Haynes Holmes shows no signs of 
weakening. Age has not dulled the edge 
of his sword, nor dampened his gallant 
spirit. Still he runs true to form. Still 
his faith is unabated. Even those who 
disagree with Dr. Holmes cannot fail to 
admire the courage and consistency with 
which he continues to fight his battles. 
His latest volume is thoroughly charac- 
teristic. No one else could have written 
it. He etches his picture of present-day 
civilization. It is not a pleasant outlook 
that he visualizes, having in it more 
clouds than sunshine. He assures the 
reader that he is an optimist, but his is 
“a long-range optimism.” Although, 
finally, out of the existing chaos there 
will emerge a nobler civilization for man- 
kind, first the race must plunge into an 
age of darkness, wherein barbarism will 
be widespread, only relieved, here and 
there, by little pockets of saints and 
heroes, who will keep the fires of art, 
science, religion burning, as their prede- 
cessors did in European monasteries dur- 
ing the Dark Ages which then engulfed 
the civilized world. This grim thesis 
Dr. Holmes argues with his customary 


eloquence and mordant wit. This book, 
therefore, is not for the easy-going, vr 
the faint-hearted. Through its pages 
blows a wind invigorating but cold. 


Ashi i. 


Overworked Thesis 


Faith and Nurture. By H. SxHevtpon 
Smitru. New York: Scribners. $2.00. 


Faith and Nurture is not a book on 
religious education, but on its philosophy. 
From beginning to end, it is an indict- 
ment of anthropocentric as against theo- 
centric religious education; of the empiri- 
cism of Dewey, Coe, Bower; of the whole 
trend of Protestant religious education in 
America. Religious education has its 
roots in modern education and modern 
religion; and because of this it is deca- 
dent, having lost the authority of God 
and his Kingdom. The decadence not 
only of liberalism, but of evangelism is. 
upon. it. 

The weakness of the book is its lack 
of a positive, integrated, discriminating 
religious position, solid ground on which 
to stand amid these washing sands. Catch 
phrases like “Jesus Christ as the Ulti- 
mate Meaning of Life” are not convinc- 
ing. Much that the author says is sound 
and right, but he overworks his thesis, 
sets much awash that is firm, and fails 
to convince us that he too is not awash 
in these same sands. 

Lestin PENNINGTON 


They Live. By Morris H. Turx. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00. 

First published in 1923, the reissue of 
They Live is particularly timely. Dur- 
ing a war, the thoughts of hosts of people 
are inevitably concerned with questions 
of life beyond the grave. Here is a dis- 
cussion of the topic, or rather a state- 
ment of faith in immortality—persua- 
sive, sane, direct, and, in some ways, 
original. Worth reading. 


Books for the Month 


No Sign Shall Be Given. By Hvcu S. 
Tianer. New York: Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

After the fury of the present chaos is 
spent, it is the Christian church which 
must restore peace and order. 


Not By Bread Alone. By Ancus Dun. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. 

A competent, friendly guide to the de- 
votional life, pointing out the values and 
meanings to be found along the way; an 
excellent introduction to the “practices 
of religion.” 


The Lord’s Prayer. By Ernest Fre- 
mont Tirrte. Nashville: Abing- 
don, Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 

This book undertakes to look at the 
world and life from the standpoint of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


SYDNEY THEODORE 
PAGESMITH 


Sydney Theodore Pagesmith, minister 
of the First Unitarian Congregation of 


Vancouver, B. C., died on February 26, ° 


at the age of 55 years, after a long ill- 
ness. Born in England, educated at the 
Gainsborough Technical School, he 
studied for the ministry at Manchester 
College, Oxford. He was minister of 
several Unitarian churches in England, 
and then went to South Africa where for 
six years he was engaged in religious 
work, chiefly at Johannesburg. He re- 
turned in 1936 to England, and came to 
Vancouver in the autumn of 1938. In 
his ministry in this city his fine mind 
and beautiful spirit endeared him to his 
people, and his preaching ability com- 
manded their admiration. They sin- 
cerely mourn his loss. He never married, 
but leaves parents and a sister in Eng- 
land. 


PW be 


ERLAND F. FISH 
Major General Erland F. Fish, who 


died February 18, was commander of the 
Massachusetts State Guard, and a former 
commander of the Yankee Division, with 
which he served as an artillery officer in 
France, February 4, 1918, to the armis- 
tice, and, in civil life, a successful and 
public-spirited lawyer. He served as 
representative from Brookline in the 
Legislature from 1920 to 1924, as State 
Senator from 1925 to 1936. In 1933 and 
1934 he was President of the Senate. 
Since I938 he had been Moderator of 
the town of Brookline. Funeral services 
were conducted in the First Parish 
Church in Brookline by Lieutenant 
Colonel Abbot Peterson, who served 
under him as Chaplain of the Yankee 
Division. 

His sudden death, as the result of an 
automobile accident, came at a moment 
when he was taking an active part in 
the war effort of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Governor Saltonstall 
summarized the tributes of leading citi- 


zens in military and civil life in these 
words: 
when we need men of his type to lead 
us.” General Fish exemplified the finest 
qualities of the soldier, the citizen, and 
the layman in our Unitarian Church. 


CELESTIA J. HERSHEY 


In 1875, Miss Celestia J. Hershey be- 
gan teaching in Erie, Pa., and to the 
day of her death she retained the atti- 
tude of mind that makes for eternal 
youth. She helped to organize the Erie 
Normal School and was its first prin- 
cipal. As a teacher, she felt that a crea- 
tive philosophy of life is far more im- 
portant than loading one’s memory with 
facts and statistics. She imparted to 
many of her pupils the great truth that 
in an understanding of the strains and 
stresses that create history lies the hope 
of a better world. 

She gave of her substance, her time, 
and herself to many a movement for 
peace and brotherhood, but above all to 
her Church. Her gracious spirit was 
tolerant of weaknesses she would never 
excuse in herself, intolerant only of the 
forces that enslave humanity. Many a 
troubled person found in her the under- 
standing warmth of a true friend. To 
all who knew and loved her she _ be- 
queathed her faith in the goodness of 
men. 


AC, 


CHARLES F. SANBORN 


Charles F. Sanborn, for twenty-nine 
years a member of the Parish Committee 
of the First Congregational Parish, 
Sharon, Mass., and for seventeen years 
its chairman, died on February 28. His 
generous willingness to give of his time, 
and strength, and judgment, to his 
Church, and to the sound causes in his 
town, was one of his strong characteris- 
tics. His hearty handshake, responsive 
smile, and radiant personality will never 
be forgotten by those who were fortunate 
enough to be counted among his many 
friends. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
SURVEY MADE 


A Religious Education survey among 
the New Hampshire churches has just 
been made by Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Director of the Division of Education, 
and Frances Wood, Field Secretary. Mr. 
Kuebler visited churches in Andover, 
Franklin, Laconia, and Lebanon, and 
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conducted a Sunday conference session 
in Franklin. Miss Wood’s visits were 
made in two groups—Windsor, Vermont, 
Charlestown, and Walpole, N. H.— 
culminating in an all-day conference ses- 
sion in Keene on March 22; and in Man- 
chester, Milford, Peterborough, Wilton 
Center, and Exeter, ending in a confer- 
ence session in Nashua on March 29. 
This survey was made at the request of 
the New Hampshire Association. 


“We shall miss him at a time. 


GUSTAV PROCHASKA 


Gustav Adolf Prochaska, Patriarch of 
the Czechoslovak Church, died in Prague 
on Feb. 9, 1942, at the age of seventy, 
according to News Flashes from Czecho- 
slovakia of March 2. The article con- 
tinues: “After the Germans arrived, they 
examined him steadily and pressed him 
to alter the democratic constitution of 
the church to conform to that of the 
dictatorship. When he resisted, the Ges- 
tapo put him under arrest in his house, 
fearing that the sick old man would not 
bear imprisonment.” 

Czechoslovakia has always proved 
congenial soil for liberal religious thought. 
After 1918, the “Czechoslovak Church” 
was formed by dissidents from Roman 
Catholicism, and within a few years it 
had some 800,000 adherents. In 1927 
Dr. Prochaska became its second 
patriarch and acted as host, jointly with 
Dr. Capek, to the Congress of the In- 
ternational Association of Religious 
Liberals in Prague in that year. Since 
then, he has been a familiar and beloved 
figure at such conferences. In 1934 he 
and Dr. Capek received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Meadville 
Theological School at an impressive con- 
vocation held in Prague. 

Dr. Prochaska was an efficient and 
far-sighted administrator, a devout and 
inspiring spiritual leader. He was also 
a delightful companion and friend. I 
saw him last in 1938, when storm clouds 
were hanging low. He was harassed 
with illness as well as anxiety, but his 
rugged face broke into its familiar heart- 
warming smile at sight of us... . It 
war hard to say good-bye. R. C.D. 


Rocnester, N. Y. In the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society will be 
held, on April 25-26, the Mohawk Valley 
Conference for churches of western New 
York state. F 


San Francisco, Cauir. The Trien- 
nial Conference will be held here on 
April 14, 15, 16. Dean Rol W. Benner 
of the Starr King School for the Ministry 
is chairman of the program committee. 


Y. P. R. U. NEWS 


(Q)VERSHADOWING all other activi- 

ties of the Y. P. R. U. for the month 
of February was the meeting of the 
Board of Directors at Senexet Pines, 
Conn., Feb. 22-23. At the request of 
President G. Richard Kuch, the Board 
limited the meeting to an appraisal of the 
present organization and to considera- 
tion of proposals for improvement. 

Reports from Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, Director of the Youth Commission, 
and from the President of the Y. P. R. U. 
laid before the directors the principal 
inadequacies of the present organization. 
Describing the Y. P. R. U. as a “penin- 
sula organization” related to the Uni- 
‘tarian church by only a narrow strip of 
land, Mr. Fritchman painted a realistic 
picture of the present organization. 
part, he said: 

“The Y. P. R. U. reaches, in terms of 
personal staff visitation of local groups, 
a scant one hundred groups a year at 
best. It fails in democratic policy-mak- 
ing because of a 47-member board of di- 
rectors who very seldom hold a meeting 
of more than 15 voting members, and 
who, through the confusions of absentee 
voting, reverse policy, delay action on 
urgent problems, and act upon matters 
too briefly studied.” 

President Kuch in his report put the 
status of the Y. P. R. U. in this way: 

“At present we are operating in a 
vicious circle. We do not draw in 
strength and vitality from our youth 
groups because we do not serve them. 
Because we do not help them train 
leadership, we cannot demand leadership 
from them.” 

Both leaders included in their reports 
recommendations for improving the or- 
ganization to bring into the Unitarian 
youth movement the many intelligent 
and dynamic young people who are now 
associated in a loose fashion with the 
church. As soon as the reports were 
finished, the recommendations were dis- 
cussed by the Board. 

The Board agreed, after a day and a 
half of work, upon the following funda- 
mental changes in the make-up of the 
Weer. U.: 


1. A new name for the organization in 
which the word “Unitarian” would be 
included. 


2. Purposes to be stated in the lan- 
guage of today. 

3. A small youth council of about fif- 
teen young people to replace the present 
Board. The council would meet about 
three times yearly with representatives 
present from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

4. Conventions to meet biennially. 
These conventions would be held in dif- 
ferent places in the United States, pre- 
ferably in the summertime immediately 
preceding a summer conference. 

5. A single youth department to be 
staffed with two professional workers, 


In 


one for high-school and one for college 
groups. 

These recommendations will be pre- 
sented to the annual meeting of the 
Y. P. R. U. next month for approval. 
Legal and technical details are being 
worked out by a committee. 


VELMA C. WILLIAMS 
MEMORIAL FUND 


A sum of $2,000 has recently been 
given by a close friend of Mrs. Theodore 
Chickering Williams, Mrs. Henry D. 
Sherman, as the beginning of a larger 
prospective fund, only the income of 
which shall be used for the general pur- 
poses of the Retreat. This fund is to 
be called the Velma C. Williams Fund. 
It is felt that there are many people 
who would welcome an opportunity to 
have a share in this Memorial. Nothing 
could be more fitting than this growing 
fund which will imsure the continuance 
of the Retreat, to which Mrs. Williams 
gave the fullest measure of her devotion. 

Gifts of any amount would be, ap- 
preciated. Donations may be sent either 
to Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, 9 Main 
Street, North Easton, Mass., Chairman 
of the Memorial Fund Committee, or 
direct to the Treasurer of the Retreat, 
Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, P. O. Box 1385, 
Providence, R. I. 

The spirit that Mrs. Williams built at 
Senexet was honored at a memorial 
meeting held at the Retreat in October. 
Friends of Mrs. Williams and representa- 
tives of groups that use Senexet for re- 
treats were present. Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard, Mr. Seaver B. Buck, Mrs. Har- 
riet Boas, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Charles E. Park, Rev. Earl Davis, and 
Miss Emily Hale spoke. The spirit of 
the Retreat was expressed by Miss Hale 
as follows: 

“At all the offices of the day Mrs. 
Williams moved serenely, unostenta- 
tiously, reverently. Through the infusion 
of her own faith and worship, the guests 
were caught up like seekers of old, to 
worship an Unseen God. The constant 
ascent of the finite to the Infininte, 
touching the Retreat hour after hour, is 
the great heritage left to all friends to 
carry on, by its founder.” 

Spring Retreats scheduled at Senexet 
House are as follows: 

April 9, Idlewild Fellowship. 

April 11-12, Channing Federation 
(Tentative) . 

April 14-15, Work Retreat. 

April 18-19, Congregational Laymen— 
Hartford. 

April 20-22, Greenfield Group. 

April 25-26, Evening Alliance. 

April 27-28, Conn. Valley Associate 
(Tentative) . 

May 2, Whitman Alliance (Tentative) . 

May 6-8, General Alliance. 

May 12, West Upton Alliance. 

May 13-15, Central Church (Congrega- 
tional) Newtonville. ie 

May 23-24, Channing Unitarian. 


STARA KING SCHOOL 


AT HACKLEY SCHOOL 


In a time of tension, when a nation 
is being exhorted to grow strong and get 
stronger, it is reassuring to see the 
Classics assuming their full share of a 
united effort. The true strength and 
lasting value in the study of Greek and 
Latin were emphasized at a recent meet- 
ing of Eastern private school headmas- 
ters who gathered to plan the part that 
their schools are to take in our all-out 
war effort. They reported a tendency to 
stress discipline subjects such as mathe- 
matics, Latin, and Greek. 

This is merely another proof that the 
Classics have values that are both uni- 
versal and everlasting. After all, the 
democracy and culture that we are strug- 
gling to save began not in this country 
but in Greece, centuries before Christ. 
This priceless heritage is always remem- 
bered in teaching the ancient languages 
at Hackley, but their freshness and 
human interest are also kept in mind. 

Boys at Hackley begin the study of 
Latin in the second form (eighth grade) . 
Fourth-form classes start with the sec- 
ond book of the Gallic Wars; the equiva- 
lent of four books of Caesar is read dur- 
ing the year. In days like these, the ac- 
count of Caesar’s first invasion of Britain 
is required reading. It sounds like a 
contemporary war communique. And 
the reported friction between certain 
Axis partners can be better appreciated 
after reading Caesar’s own admission in 
the second book that the size of his 
soldiers (Italians) was generally regarded 
with contempt by the Gauls (Germans) . 
Fifth- and six-form groups study Cicero, 
Vergil, and Sallust, getting a, thorough 
conception of the social, economic, and 
political conditions in Rome during the 
last years of the Republic. Like the 
material read in Caesar, these particular 
portions of the writings of Sallust and 
Cicero stimulate the student’s interest 
in history by pointing up the amazing 
parallels in that period of Roman history 
with similar conditions in our own gov- 
ernment and politics. 

Through Cicero’s letters and philo- 
sophical works and the lively, polished 
correspondence carried on by Pliny, the 
boys enjoy in the original some of the 
finest prose ever written, and at the same 
time come face to face with fundamental 
and timeless truths. 

In the classes which study Vergil, 
Ovid, and Horace, the student again 
comes to realize that he is reading in 
the original some of the Western world’s 
greatest literature. 

A course in beginning Greek is now 
being given at Hackley after a lapse of 
some years. It is with considerable 
gratification that this additional em- 
phasis on the Classics is here noted. And 
this is as it should be, for Greek, as well 
as Latin, contains (in the words of Pro- 
fessor E. K. Rand) “too much of value 
i o utterly disappear.” 

C. S. Hartman 
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FOR THE MINISTRY 


New York's 
Ye Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double ‘' a eee tT) 


Prince | 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


GEorRGE H. NEWTON, Manager 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 
on BEACON HILL, between New Court House 
and State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
No Liquor Sold 
Rooms with Running Water....... $1.'550-1.75 
EeOOmS “With. Teeth sc ales oula-o<care-s $2. 215 -'2050 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Capitol 2660 


intel Belleune 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by members of SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. Finest quality cloths. They en- 
able you to earn money for your treasury, and 
make friends for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our freecatalogue. 

(Na Thousands of bargains. Address: 
HALOEMAN-JULIUS CO., Catalogue Dept. 

Desk M-851, GIRARD, KANSAS 


The Unitarian Service Committee 
Needs YOUR Contribution 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
ACTIVITIES 


New Encuanp SpriInc CONFERENCE. 
The active church and League chapter 
in Melrose, Mass., will be hosts for the 


Spring Conference of New England Uni- . 


tarian Laymen, Sunday, Apr. 12, from 
4:30 to 8:15 P. M. The New England 
Committee of the League, which is head- 
ing up the Conference, has selected as the 
theme for the addresses and discussions: 
“Rebuilding Our Personal Religion.” 

Frank B. Frederick, Chairman, will 
preside. Speakers will include Paul M. 
Messer, President of the Melrose Chap- 
ter; Lieut. Edward P. Furber, President 
of the League; Charles S$. Bolster, Mem- 
ber of the League Council, who will de- 
liver the key-note address at the after- 
noon session; and Charles B. Rugg, 
Treasurer of the League, who will con- 
duct the evening service. 

The guest preacher at the League’s 
Twenty-Third Anniversary Service in the 
evening will be Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, 
Minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Portland, Me. AJl men—ministers 
and laymen—especially those in the New 
England area, whether members of the 
League or not, are cordially invited to at- 
tend. Supper will be served in the Mel- 
rose church between the afternoon and 
evening sessions. Reservations should be 
made promptly in advance through 
League Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


Complete reports of the Hackley Con- 
vention and the Melrose Conference will 
appear in the semi-annual 4-page Lay- 
men’s League Bulletin, in the May issue 
of the Christian Register. 


In addition to visits in the Greater Bos- 
ton area, Executive Secretary H. Weston 
Howe covered churches and chapters in 
the Mohawk Valley district of New York 
State in March. 


President Furber on Active Duty 


Our most interesting personal news 
this month is the appointment of our 
President as a Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve for the duration. He is 


-now in uniform and on active duty. 


President Furber has had an interesting 
career. After graduating from high 
school, he went to Harvard College and 
Harvard Law School, and began prac- 
ticng as a lawyer in Boston in 1922. 
For some years he was associated with 
other legal firms, but eventually engaged 
in practice on his own. 

In community affairs Mr. Furber has 
been very active. He has served as 
President of the Southern Middlesex 
Health Association, Director of the Mas- 
sachusetts Tuberculosis League, and of 
the Budget Committee of the Commu- 
nity Federation of Watertown, Mass., 
where he lives. He has served as Com- 
munity Fund Chairman in Watertown, 


and also as a General. Appeal Agent. on 
the local selective service board. 

- He has been very active in Unitarian 
affairs. He was President of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Religious Union 
for two terms. In Watertown he has 
served as Chairman of the Parish Com- 
mittee and is now Clerk of the First Par- 
ish Church. In addition to serving as 
President of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, he is a Director of the American 
Unitarian Association, and through his 


travels and visits to League groups all. 


over the country has become well known 
among business and professional men. 
During Lt. Furber’s naval service, Vice 
President William Roger Greeley, by ac- 
tion of the Executive Committee of the 
League, will serve as Acting President. 


TO COMMEMORATE 
CHANNING 


Memorial observances in connection 
with the one hundredth anniversary of 
the death of William Ellery Channing, 
Oct. 2, 1842, will be held this year both 
to commemorate the life of this dis- 
tinguished leader of the Unitarian faith 
and to re-emphasize his thought and 
message so much needed in these times. 

A committee organized by the Arling- 


ton Street Church, which Channing ~ 


served during the thirty-nine years of 
his ministry, is sponsoring the observ- 
ances. It includes Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Honorary Chairman; Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, Chairman; Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, Hon. Davis B. Keniston, Mr. 
Augustus H. Eustis, and others, Vice- 
Chairmen. The Executive Committee 
consists of Mr. Greeley, Mr. Henry V. 
Atherton, Dr. Everett Moore Baker, Mr. 
Henry M. Channing, Mrs. Philip F. 
Clapp, Miss Helen Guild, Miss Harriet 
E. Johnson, Mr. Amos R. Little, Mrs. Al- 
fred P. Lowell, and Rev. Robert D. 
Richardson. 

It is planned that observances should 
be held in Boston and in other major 
centers throughout the country. 

The first service will be held in Arling- 
ton Street Church on Friday evening, 
April 17, the one hundredth anniversary 
exactly of Channing’s last sermon in the 
church (then the Federal Street Church) . 
The special service will be conducted by 
Rey. Robert D. Richardson of Medford, 
where Dr. Channing preached his first 
sermon, and by Dr. Everett Moore 
Baker, Vice-President of the American 
Unitarian Association. Passages from 
Channing’s sermon on “Spiritual Free- 
dom” will be read. The chief address 
will be given by Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, 
President of Boston University. Rey. 
Dana McLean Greeley, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, and Rev. Frank Jennings, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Massachusetts 


Council of Churches, will also take part | 


in the service. Invitations are being sent 
to representatives of all neighboring 
churches. 


aa 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 

Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded tn 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT. Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashhurton Place. Boston, Mass. 


and income 


Ds 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., of changes in mail- 
ing addresses, 3 weeks in advance. 
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Pleas 


Sunday School Teacher: And what 
parable do you like best, Johnny? 

Johnny: The one about the multitude 
that loafs and fishes. 


a 


—Capper's 


Dad: Well, what kind of grades did 
you make in your finals? 

Son: All right in everything but one 
study, and in that I am like Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. 


Dad: How’s that? 
Son: I went down in history. 


—Grit 


In explaiing a point, a preacher said: 
“You would not whisper an alarm that 
your neighbor’s house was on fire. You 
would shout, ‘Your house is on fire!’ ” 

Just then a startled sleeper in the 
front row got up and ran for the door. 


A newspaper clipping sent the Register 
bears the heading “Church Services to 


Halt 2 Weeks” and this candid infor- 
mation: “At Church there will be 


no services for the coming two weeks as 
the Rev. , pastor, 1s no vacation.” 


Someone remarking upon the hand- 
some countenance of Saint-Gaudens, the 
artist, once said to Henry Holt, “His 
face looks as if he made it himself.” 

Being reminded of those lines of char- 
acter which are etched in every human 
face by its possessor, Mr. Holt replied, 
“Of course! Everybody does.” 

—North Side Unitarian, Pittsburgh 


A box in the church calendar of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, an- 
nounced a Special Meeting of the Con- 
gregation to meet the President of the 
American Unitarian Association, and to 
hear about the work of the Association 
and our larger fellowship. 

The announcement was followed im- 
mediately by this material: 

In the Parish Church of Bradford, Eng- 
land, on the occasion of a visit from the 
Bishop of the Diocese, the clerk an- 
nounced: 

“Let us sing to the praayze an glawry 
0 God, three varses 0’ the hundred and 
vourteen zaam—a_ varsion ‘specially 
‘dapted to the ’casion—by myself—” 


Why hop ye zo, ye little hills, 
And what var de’e skip? 

Ts it ‘cas you’m proud to see 
His grace the Lord Biship? 


Why skip ye zo, ye little hills, 
An’ what var de’e hop? 

Is it ’cas to preach to we 

Ts com’d the Lord Bishop? 


Eese—he is com’d to preach to we; 
Then let us aul strick up, 

An’ sing a glawrious zong of praayze, 
An’ bless the Lord Bishup! 


Choiré 


‘Pulpit G OWN Ss 


Bible Markers, etc. Fine ma- 
terials, beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog and samples 
on request. DeMoulin Bros. 
& Co., 1207 S. 4th St., Green- 
ville, Illinois. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 105 years of service 
1837 to the church and clergy 1942 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


+ BUY DEFENSE BONDS + 


Buy Defense Bonds out of the proceeds 
of Sunflower Dish Cloth Sales. Your group 
ean buy twice as many and gain twice 
the benefits for your organization. 


SAMPLES FREE TO OFFICIALS 
SANGAMON MILLS, Est. 1915, Cohoes, N Y. 


Classified Advertising 


FOR RENT—Cottage on property of 
Inc., Senexet Pines near Putnam, Conn. Living 
room, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, bath room, modern 
plumbing. $25 per mo. Apply Retreat, Inc., 25 
3eacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Retreat, 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. Sunday 
Service at 11 a. m. April 5 (Easter Sunday) 
Mr. Greeley will preach; Dr. Eliot will conduct 
the Service. April 12, Rev. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton will preach in exchange with Mr. Greeley. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). 


Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist. Holy Week, 
March 30-April 3, inclusive. Dr. Perkins will 
preach at the noon services each day. There 
will be Vesper Services at 5 p. m. Monday 
through Good Friday. Easter: Service at 11 


a. m., Children’s Service at 4 p. m. April 6-30: 
Sunday Service at 11 a. m. Week Days. 12 m. 
Monday Organ Recital. Tuesday through Friday: 
Preaching Services. 


WASHINGTON. D. C—ALL 


: SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Rey. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service! 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Qoem daily, 9 a..m. to 5.p. m, Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 
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BEACON BOSTON  paristic COURAGE 


, By Watton E. Cote 
oF. 


$1.50 a copy 
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BEACON PRESS BOOKS « BOSTON - BEACON PRESS BOOKS 


Order Your Cony Now cot 
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AMERICAN DESTINY BEACON PRESS BOOKS. BOSTON. 


By A. PowELL Davies 


$1.50 a copy 
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